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A Hymn of Trust 


John Haynes Holmes 
(Tune: “St. Thomas’’) 
Why trust we not our God, 
Creation’s Lord and Law, 
Who framed the firmament, and keeps 
The sun and stars in awe? 
Why trust we not his arm, 
Still strong to do his will; 
To use the sinful wrath of men 
His wisdom to fulfill? : 


Why trust we not his pow’r, 

All earthly pow’rs above; 

His rule, unchanged since time began, 
Of justice and of love? 


No kingdoms of this world 

His Kingdom shall subdue; 

No tyrant’s rod, or conqueror’s sword, 
His patient plan undo. 


He lives, the Lord of lords; 

He reigns, the King of kings. 

To him be homage while the earth 
Through its vast orbit swings. 
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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
his Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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From the Worldover Press 


2,000 FINNISH CHILDREN TO GO 
TO SWEDEN EACH WEEK 


New York. The Finnish Informa- 
tion Center reports that arrangements 
are being completed to send two thou- 
sand Finnish children every week to 
Sweden to be cared for there by Swedish 
volunteer assistance. The movement to 
help Finnish children is assuming such 
large proportions and involves so many 
thousands of children that centraliza- 
tion measures have become essential. 
The Finnish Minister for Social Affairs 
and other Finnish officials have visited 
Stockholm to make necessary arrange- 
ments. Hitherto only children of fallen 
or invalided soldiers or of evacues have 
been sent, but from now on other poor 
children will be eligible. 

Sweden has also been assisting Bel- 
gian children. A fund sponsored by 
Prince Carl Bernadotte, a brother of 
the late Queen Astrid of Belgium, made 
it possible for two hundred Belgian chil- 
dren to go during January. This fund 
has. already passed the 150,000 kroner 
($38,000) mark. 


PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
RESTRICTED IN SPAIN 


Maprip. The situation of the Prot- 
estant minority in Spain continues to 
give rise to grave concern here. During 
the civil war, the Franco authorities 
promised full religious liberty to all. 
However, two recent decrees have or- 
dered the immediate closing of all Prot- 
estant schools and have forbidden the 
reopening of Protestant churches which 
had been closed during the civil war. 
Furthermore, all inscriptions have been 
removed from Protestant churches, Prot- 
estant editions of the Bible may not be 
sold, and stocks of Bibles in the posses- 
sion of the British Bible Society have 
been seized and destroyed. Since Catho- 
lic teaching is obligatory in the schools, 
and attendance at Mass is required of 
all soldiers and state employees, pressure 
is clearly being brought to bear upon 
Protestant individuals. Protestant pas- 
tors are suffering great distress. Some 
have been able to escape from the coun- 
try, others have found employment of 
one sort or another, but the majority are 
finding themselves in a very serious pre- 
dicament. 


VENEZUELA OPENS CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE CENTER 

Caracas. With the purpose of promot- 
ing better cultural understanding be- 
tween Venezuelans and North Americans, 
a clearinghouse for cultural interchange 
has been opened in Caracas. It will sup- 
ply to visiting American writers, jour- 
nalists, professors, etc., preliminary in- 
formation concerning possibilities for 
public appearances to the end of awak- 
ening interest in North American affairs. 
The center will arrange such meetings 
and will advertise them to the Vene- 
zuelan public. An interesting feature of 


the work will be the encouraging and 
facilitatmg of the taking of newsreel 
“shorts” of attractive Venezuelan scenes. 
to be shown in the United States to 
stimulate interest in the country. In 
exchange it is hoped to import United 
States technical films portraying methods 
and practices which would be of interest 
in Venezuela, especially in the fields of 
agriculture, education, and industry. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GROUP 
TACKLES RACE PROBLEM 

Care Town. An organization known 
as the Federal Union Society has re- 
cently been started in Cape Town with 
the purpose of striking at the roots of 
war by forwarding racial unity in South 
Africa and awakening South Africans to. 
the necessity of a wider union of all free 
people. Dr. S. H. Skaife, head of the 
society, stated in an inaugural address. 
that in spite of the tragedy of the last 
war and the stark lunacy of all war, citi- 
zens all over the world were too supine 
and indifferent to take united action to 
prevent the recurrence of war. “The 
place for each one to begin,” said Dr. 
Skaife, “is in his own land. It is useless. 
to declaim against war unless we also 
seek to remove the causes. Racial 
jealousy and conflict are among those 
causes. In South Africa we have the 
ingredients of war in our bitter racial 
divisions, and if we wish to promote 
peace, we must begin by seeking to over- 
come those divisions and to build up a 
united nation here. On the world scale 
the same necessity exists to bring to- 
gether the free peoples of the world in a 
union, where co-operation instead of 
competition shall mark their relations 
with each other. 


WHO’S WHO 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian) of Mil- 
ton, Mass., and author of several vol- 
umes of delightful stories. 


Harmon M. Genr is pastor of the 
Universalist Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, and a violinist of consider- 
able note. 


Evcene B. Bowen, a trustee of Tufts: 
College, is a merchant of Cheshire, Mass. 


Mary Grace Canriexp, with her hus- 
band Harry L. Canfield, both Universal- 
ist ministers, was long connected with 
Universalist work in North Carolina. 
She has written much on American his- 
tory and is regarded as an authority on 
early Universalist history. 


Bruce Swirt, formerly minister of the 
Universalist church in Buffalo, now a 
preacher at large, is president of the 
board of trustees of the theological school 
in St. Lawrence University. 


S. E. Gerarp Priestury is a Univer- 
salist clergyman now on the lecture plat- 
form. 
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FOR THE FIGHTING MEN AND OURSELVES 
A LMIGHTY GOD, whose purposes are perfect 


and must prevail, we pray thee to join us 

heart and mind with those who endure the 
battle for our cause. Call upon us continually to keep 
clean the aims for which we ask our brothers to fight, 
that in no vain struggle their pain and sacrifice may 
be spent. Grant that we may not shrink from the 
fellowship of hardness with those who carry our destiny 
into battle by land and sea and air. May we not 
lightly accept what they endure for us all. Give them 
the faith that by the courage of their bodies they shall 
roll back the tide of violence from the souls of men and 
hold open the gates of a better age. Keep in them 
fresh and living the ties that bind them to their homes; 
and may that heaven, which no night makes black, 
cover them with its perpetual light. And we pray that 
through tribulation and anguish, through death or life, 
through things present and things to come, thou wilt 
hold us with them united by thy love which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 
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WHAT WASHINGTON SET DOWN IN HIS 


JOURNALS 


E muddy up the springs of democracy when 

\ \ we cut our great men off from their roots 

and separate them from the common stock. 

Thus we write often about Washington the General or 

Washington the Statesman or Washington the Super- 

man, and seldom about Washington eating venison in 

a tavern with boon companions or lending his dogs 

Vulcan and Venus, Dutchess and Doxey, Jupiter and 
Countess to his friend George Calvert. 

After studying a miniature of Washington with a 
laurel wreath about his brow or a marble statue de- 
picting him in a Roman toga, it is salutary to open 
his journals and note what he himself set down. Vulcan, 
Venus and the other hounds are all there, and their 
health, their prowess, and their puppies ar: all 
described. 

The year 1789 is important in American history. 
We celebrate the centennials and bicentennials as they 
come around. We put our new government into 
operation in 1789 and on April 30 that year inaug- 
urated Washington as President amidst tremendous 
shouting and cannonading. He was well on his way 
to being considered a kind of American demigod. But 
in the journal for the weeks just before, when the 


electors were being chosen, Washington seemed to be 
mainly interested in running the line “for the New 
Road across from Tumbling Dam to little Hunting 
Creek” and “the post and Rail fence” to go on it. 

His entries for January 12 and 14 we give in full: 

“This day sowed Clover and Timothy seed (6 pints 
of the first and 2 of the latter on an acre) at both the 
Ferry and Muddy hole plantations, on the Wheat, 
beginning at the South end of the field at the Ferry 
and by the Gate at Muddy hole.” 

“The Sleet or hail that fell yesterday making a 
hard crust on the Snow today, I discontinued sowing 
grass-seeds as they could not bury themselves, and 
were liable to be blown of [off] the surface of the 
Snow and drifted.” 

In a few weeks he was to be busy with questions 
of finance, appointing judges, deciding what to say to 
France or England about this or that, and planning 
tours to arouse interest in the new government. In 
his journal in January and February, 1789, he was 
dealing with grass seeds and “brood Mares supposed 
to be with fold,” ice for the icehouse, plowing “for 
Buck Wheat” at Muddy hole and company for 
dinner. 

It is highly important for a leader in church or 
state to have confidence in himself and it is just as im- 
portant for him to have humility. He can do little if 
he is not willing to run risks and take responsibility, 
and he always is in danger if he is blinded by vanity 
and conceit. 

There is something infinitely reassuring and at the 
same time humbling in contact with the soil. We see 
how nature responds to intelligent care and co-opera- 
tion, and we see also what chances there are of mildew 
and blight, of storm and accident. 

On Friday, January 9, 1789, Washington recorded, 
“Finished gathering Corn this day only at French’s— 
quantity [ ] Barrels of yellow which is an indifferent 
sort much shrivelled and rotton: [ ] Barrls of White 
Corn of the kind had in 1787 from Colo. Richard 
Henry Lee, and [  ] Barrls of rotten and faulty. I 
remained at home all day.” The gaps in this entry 
which undoubtedly he intended to fill never were filled. 
Very soon he was President-elect. 

Strength comes in recognition of all phases of life— 
the forces of disintegration, the forces of progress. In 
close contact with nature, such knowledge comes to us. 

And in an age where the doctrine of the superman 
is taught and liberty is endangered, it is reassuring to 
think of George Washington whose career was glorious 
and yet whose feet were planted always squarely on 
the ground. 
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THE VINDICATION OF BILLY MITCHELL 


ITH blood and sweat and tears our soldiers 
\ \) and sailors are writing the story of the vindi- 
cation of Billy Mitchell—General William 
Mitchell, to be exact. He declared that it was criminal 
for us to fail to develop the air arm of defense. He 
declared it so emphatically, and perhaps disrespect- 
fully, that he was court-martialed and finally allowed 
to resign on the principle of “good riddance.” 

We knew General Billy Mitchell and had broken 
bread with him, and found him a magnetic and lovable 
personality.. We were inclined to think that he was 
right in his contentions, but we were not very insistent 
in the matter, for we thought that the world had accu- 
mulated enough experience to drop war. But Billy 
Mitchell knew what he was about. He cried aloud 
and spared not. And he cried in vain to army con- 
servatism and to popular indifference, 

Now we have found out that the mightiest battle- 
ships afloat must not stir out of harbor without the 
protection of fighter planes or even stay in harbor 
without patrols and a twenty-four hour a day watch. 
We know, too, that the best troops in the world must 
have air protection from the dive bombers of the 
enemy. And, in short, we now know that we have 
simply got to stay on the defensive and protect things 
as best we may until we can gain control of the air. 
We have moved on into an air age. 

Billy Mitchell knew also that airplanes had in 
them possibilities of good as well as possibilities of 
danger and harm. He was convinced that they would 
revolutionize civil life as well as military life. And 
this, too, has come to pass. Ships at sea have been 
met by planes and injured sailors have been trans- 
ferred and brought to land. Serums have been rushed 
to far-off points where people were dying. Continents 
have been brought together. Isolation has been ended 
for all time. 

They are putting Billy Mitchell back into the 
Army—that is, they are restoring his rank although 
he is dead. They cannot give back to us the lives 


that we might have saved if his advice had been 
heeded. 


WE BELIEVE IN GOD AND HEAVEN 


T does seem unbelievable now and then that there 
| should be a Divine Being who is perfect in all 

ways, or that there should be an endless life for 
all of us after our days here are ended. But if we 
reflect on the extraordinary nature of what we see and 
know, about which there can be no doubt, it does not 
seem so impossible that God is, that he loves us, and 
that there is a Heavenly Home. 

For here is the world, the universe of which it is a 
part, the human race, and the marvelous story of the 
upward climb of man. 

If our minds cannot account for God, no more can 
they account for ourselves. And yet we are. 

We are not so foolish as to say that because we 
exist and that we cannot account for the fact, any 
other extraordinary thing that we may imagine must 
be true. We are simply repeating the old saying that 
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there are many things beyond our ken. If there are 
other good reasons for believing in God or immor- 
tality, the mere fact that our minds cannot bound 
the great ideas is no reason for rejecting them. Of 
course it is hard to think of heaven. It is a highly 
unprofitable exercise to try to picture it. But it is 
hard to think of a character like Jesus coming into the 
universe by accident and going out of the universe 
into dust and ashes. It is hard to think of what God 
is like unless we think of Jesus, but it is hard also to 
think of no God—nothing back of the majestic move- 
ments of the spheres and the lives of men. 

People may lift their eyebrows all they choose and 
talk about wishful thinking: we know that all we wish 
for in our thinking is the truth, and we know also that 
we are not going to toss lightly out of the window 
great cosmic convictions full of light and beauty just 
because atheism is more fashionable than it used to 
be and because pseudo intellectuals talk about our 
quaint notions and ways. 


MEDITATIONS FOR LENT 


R. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN of Philadel- 
D phia has done the Lenten Booklet for the 
Unitarians this year, and it is not only well 
done from the standpoint of scholarship and literary 
form, but it embodies the deep religious experience of 
a man who has lived and suffered. That same quality 
of depth and height is in the publication of the Fed- 
eral Council called The Fellowship of Prayer, which 
has been prepared for the second year in succession 
by Prof. Gaius Glenn Atkins. These booklets, with 
our own The Whole Armor of God, by Donald B. F. 
Hoyt, make a noble group of Lenten publications well 
worth our attention. Two weeks before Lent, fifteen 
thousand copies of our booklet had been sold, and the 
others were going fast. 


WHEN PRAYER IS DIFFICULT 


F prayer is difficult, get hold of a book of prayers 
I and read them. If they do not seem to mean 

much, get off by yourself and read them aloud. 
Read them a second time. Think about them and 
read them once more. 

It may be that no prayer that you can find in a 
book will awaken any response within you. But be- 
fore one abandons so enriching and satisfying an expe- 
rience as prayer, it is wise to try it more than once and 
to keep on trying. Those who are masters in prayer 
tell us that one does not pray as easily and as naturally 
every day, but that the best of us have our barren 
times and that neglect of prayer dims and weakens our 
ability to pray. 

Let us try to form our own sentences of prayer 
and, if they do not come, go into the closet and shut 
the door and pray to the Father in secret. And do it 
more than once. 

A help to prayer is quiet reading of great devo- 
tional literature—a little at a time if that is all one 
wants to do—of passages from the Bible or from writers 
of today. 

Saying the Lord’s Prayer aloud, saying it slowly 
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and more than once, saying it with a deep desire to 
know the right way and to walk in it, often is the best 
spiritual exercise for those who find prayer difficult. 


A UNIQUE RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 
@ ATHOLICS, Protestants and Jews united in 


Boston recently to hold a religious book week. 

The Boston Herald sponsored the affair, the 
New England Mutual Insurance Company gave the 
use of two large rooms in its new building, and promi- 
nent laymen and clergymen of many shades of opinion 
served on committees. The man who first suggested 
a religious book week that would take in all three 
groups was none other than our old friend Rev. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, who got accustomed to putting Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews, humanists and _ funda- 
mentalists together on his page in the Boston Tran- 
script. Universalists were represented by their own 
publisher, Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who was chair- 
man of the Protestant exhibit. 

Writing from a Protestant standpoint, we record 
our high admiration for the ability shown by Catho- 
lies and Jews. It was good to hear a friendly priest 
explain what the Catholic Church was doing for the 
blind and how it gave the use of books in braille and 
of talking machines to those who could not read 
braille. 

It was good to hear some of the scholarly rabbis 
speak at the general meetings and to see the amazing 
exhibition of literature that represented this ancient 
faith. 

The Massachusetts Bible Society and the Boston 
Public Library both brought priceless books and 
manuscripts, which added much to the interest of the 
exhibit. 

The Protestant part of the program was dignified 
and worthy. Rey. Russell Henry Stafford was gen- 
eral chairman for the Protestants. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Phillips E. Osgood and Halford E. Luccock 
were among the speakers. While there have been 
many “book weeks” in all parts of the country and 
religious book weeks now and then, we have no record 
of any religious book week in which Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews have united before. The Boston 
people believe that this affair was unique. It cer- 
tainly was blazing a trail over which many will go 
to their profit and their joy. 


“SHALL BRING THE PAPER THROUGH” 


AYS the editor of the Inquirer of London, “We 
S shall bring the paper triumphantly through the 
war, and affirm through it, in its own way, that 
the ideals of liberty, toleration and reason, so long a 
heritage of our Unitarian churches, are more than a 
match for the dark forces of disruption. To the future!” 
This editorial appears in the issue of the Inquirer 
for December 27, an issue which had been cut down 
to four pages. “Next week,” says the editor, “we shall 
print an eight-page paper and we hope to continue to 
do so.” 
The paper, he says in substance, belongs to its read- 
ers. He appeals for their steady support. The paper 
shall live and: do what is expected of it. That is the 
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spirit of the British churchmen of every name. “Carry 
on,” they say, though all the buildings across the way 
are burning. 

Are we in the United States, with our country’s 
resources still abundant, going to show less courage 
and determination? The church papers of the better 
sort are determined to do better work than ever and 
to win the support that they must have. ‘We shall 
bring the paper triumphantly through.” 


HUGH TIGNER’S NEW BOOK 


N February 10, the Macmillan Company 
() brought out a new book by Hugh Tigner en- 
titled No Sign Shall Be Given. It is an able 
piece of work, dealing with religion and the church in 
our time, and it is written with a mastery of the English 
language which makes it a delight to read. It will be 
reviewed in due course, but we now give the chapter 
headings, unashamedly performing a public service by 
advertising the book, the author, the publishers, and 
everybody else concerned: 1—Prologue. 2—The 
Hebrew-Christian Tradition. 3—The Problem of Social 
Unity. 4—Saving the Values of Democracy. 5—Why 
Our Colleges Can’t Educate. 6—The Church in Our 
Town. 7—They Don’t Go to Church. 8—The Churches 
and the Church. 

The people who have lost faith and who therefore 
denounce faith as childish, those who no longer pray 
and who patronize those who do, those who have tossed 
their imaginations out of the window and who can’t 
possibly see that creedal words often are simply sym- 
bols will not like Tigner or his book. He is a scholarly 
fellow, using his talents at something besides destroying 
religious faith and mauling the church. He does maul 
the colleges somewhat and one sentence of that maul- 
ing ought to have been cut out, but every dog is en- 
titled to one bite and every tamed cynic is entitled to 
one flareback. 

No Sign Shall Be Given is a powerful, interesting 
exposition in modern language of the values of religious 
faith and of the crucial importance of the organization 
that hands on those values from generation to gen- 
eration. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We have resisted the suggestion, not command, of 
our manager to run in blazing red letters over every 
page that we now publish on the first and third Sat- 
urday of each month, and that we cannot supply 
“missing copies” that do not exist. 


“A minister is an extraordinary human being with 
an extraordinary task.” Quoting this old saying, Pro- 
fessor Trost of Colgate-Rochester Seminary added, “He 
is ready for it because he has extraordinary help and 
assistance.” 


We may find an ideal for today in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: “With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, let us finish the work.” 
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The Fortieth Meeting of the Fraters 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


the Wayside Inn have spent three midwinter 
days at their cheery and hospitable retreat on 
the Albany Post Road, twenty miles west of Boston. 

They did not have what Rev. Frederic W. Perkins 
declared was traditional, “the tumultuous privacy of 
storm.” Instead they had bare ground with only a 
patch of ice here and there and, for the second time in 
their history, two or three little snowdrops in bloom 
outside the kitchen window. Yet the air was bracing 
enough, we testify. There was nothing enervating in 
the environment. And one night a film of snow fell, 
and all who got up before the sun rose had a glimpse 
of a white world. 

Every five years these fraters celebrate their an- 
niversary. The celebration of the twenty-fifth retreat 
in 1927 was a gala occasion, never surpassed until this 
year. For the fortieth, great preparations had been 
made. Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., had 
written a play, “Longfellow and His Friends.” It was 
put on most successfully Tuesday night, January 27, 
and might well be repeated at some General Conven- 
tion when we really desire to interest, edify and please 
the delegates. 

The scene of the play was the old parlor of the 
Wayside Inn, and the company included the manager 
of the property, Ralph Sennott, Mrs. Sennott, the host- 
esses of the Inn, a few others living on the estate, and 
Mrs. Robert Cummins. 

Rey. Donald Hoyt first stepped to the front and 
read an original sonnet written at the Inn: 


NOR the fortieth successive year the Fraters of 


The Red Horse Tavern on the old post road 
Sheltered a genial band through many years; 

Safe from the wind and rain and highway fears, 
They dropped from heart and mind their earthly load. 
And in those low-ceiled rooms their spirits flowed 
Together as a turgid stream appears 

From tiny rills, so their varied careers 

Coalesced, and made one volume their abode. 
Thus Monti, Wales, Landlord, and Spanish Jew 
Live in the tales the beloved poet set down. 
Still through those halls today, a ghostly crew 
Make known their presence, certain in renown. 

In night’s black spell, amid the wind’s low croon, 
A dreamer hears a violin’s haunting tune. 


Then with just the right emphasis a character 
called “The Voice,” played by Dr. Perkins, read the 
following prologue: 

“I, who now speak, am called the Wayside Inn. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries I was 
known as the Howe Tavern. When Col. Ezekiel Howe 
put up my sign with its red horse, people began to 
call me the Red Horse Tavern. Finally, Mr. Long- 
fellow wrote the book which gave me a new name. 

“He came with Mr. Fields, his publisher, on the 
last day of October, 1862, a day of golden sunshine, 
but it was a sad Mr. Longfellow who wandered through 
my rooms that day. He was still under the shadow 
of the terrible tragedy that took his wife. 


“He seemed to find relief in plans he was making 
for a new book, and I found to my intense surprise 
that I was to help him. My history was to go into 
his poems. My old friends were to live again in the 
three books called Tales of a Wayside Inn. Such ex- 
citement as there was here when Part I came out in 
1863, and again in 1872 and 1873 with Parts II and III. 
Who could then foresee that in another thirty years 
would come the Fraters of the Wayside Inn to help 
keep alive the memory of the fraters of an earlier 
day, and of me whose happy lot it was to give them 
shelter from the storm, bread to break, light and 
warmth for the body and for the soul as well. 

“There have been great days here in the past, but 
none so happy as now when fear of rotting down has 
been lifted from my heart. 

“When I was built, the Indians still were lurking 
in the woods near by. I saw soldiers pass and repass, 
and many a time turn in in the days of the Old 
French Wars. The minutemen of Sudbury gathered 
here because Ezekiel Howe, the third landlord, was 
their chief. All through those earlier years, I sheltered 
settlers bound for the Connecticut Valley and the Berk- 
shire Hills. I saw the first post chaise go west, the 
stagecoaches come creaking to the door, and for years 
long lines of wagons loaded to the limit that took the 
goods to the settlers farther west and crops to the 
little cities on the coast. 

“Now, every night, I see the signal lights of cars 
close to the gate and roaring by half way up our dark 
wooded hill. It makes me meditate on change, but 
from the experience of my years I can speak of what 
does not change. 

“Men still hunger and thirst. Beef is beef and beds 
are beds, and the firelight makes the same flickering 
shadows on the walls. No different tie bound the men 
who told the tales from that which binds the fraters 
of today. The joys and sorrows of 1686 and 1942 are 
just alike. Love is love, and hate is hate, in buckskin 
or in velvet. 

“My task throughout the years has been to cheer 
the hearts of men and give them strength for the jour- 
ney yet to come. You who keep alive the great tradi- 
tions of this place serve mankind well.” 

In his play, Kapp caught accurately the spirit of 
the eighteen forties and fifties when Longfellow’s 
friends were meeting at the Inn, and of the sixties 
and early seventies when Longfellow was writing the 
tales. He cleverly managed things so that Longfellow 
was induced to read aloud a poem that he had just 
written, “My Lost Youth.” Monti told the story, “The 
Monk of Casalmaggiore,” and the Spanish Jew gave 
a fragment of the Manichean prayer about breaking 
bread and told the story of Azrael. Ole Bull also came 
into the play several times, as he does in the tales, with 
the appealing music of his violin. Not only did the 
characters play their parts admirably, but they 
were costumed with historical accuracy. Robert 
Cummins played Longfellow; Fred Leining—the Land- 
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lord, the last of the Howes, and a jolly, well-fed one he 
seemed; Harmon Gehr—Ole Bull; Wallace Rose—the 
Young Sicilian, Luigi Monti; Roger Etz—Daniel 
Treadwell, the Theologian; Wallace Fiske—Ponto, the 
colored servant; Miss Fisher, one of the inn hostesses 
—Jerusha; Max Kapp, playwright—the Spanish Jew, 
Isaac Edrehi; Gus Leining—Parsons, the Poet; Emer- 
son Lalone—Henry Ware Wales, the Student; and 
Dr. Perkins—the Voice. 

We cannot here tell more about that play, but it 
did two things for the present writer: it made him 
realize the power of the drama and its availability as 
a medium for transmitting truth, and also the resource- 
fulness of the cast. The Prince Albert coats, the mus- 
taches and whiskers, the fancy waistcoats, the old 
spinet, Miss Fisher’s charming garb of the period, and 
Ponto’s shining black face all made the old days live 
again. 

Two other anniversary sessions were held. In one, 
Miss Priscilla Staples, head hostess, read “Pages from 
the Inn Diary,” especially those portraying the fraters 
as seen by the inn people in the years since Mr. Ford 
became proprietor in 1924. The other session, dealing 
with the retreat itself, was on Monday night. Dr. 
Perkins, the one frater who has attended all forty of 
the meetings, spoke on “The First Decade,’ Dean 
McCollester on the second, Dr. Etz on the third, and 
Dr. Brooks on the fourth. Among those mentioned as 
helping shape the traditions of the fraters were James 
F. Albion, who more than anyone else was responsible 
for bringing the group together, Vincent E. Tomlin- 
son, Richard Eddy Sykes, John Coleman Adams, and 
the older fraters still in attendance. 

Two sessions were devoted to questions where the 
men came to grips with basic interests—a book review 
session with W. W. Rose reviewing Sorokin’s The Crisis 
of Our Age, and a morning with Dean Skinner on 
“Organizing for Peace,’ which probably will be ranked 
with the best addresses ever heard at the Inn. 
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The final session Wednesday morning was held in 
the new Mary and Martha Chapel, and was led most 
impressively by Dean McCollester. 

The dinner on Tuesday night was served in the 
Old Kitchen. As always on this special night, it was 
cooked in the fireplace by the competent Maisie, who 
learned how when she began work in the Inn at the 
age of fifteen. The tenderloin of beef was so long 
that it crowded the longest oven—intended to be set 
before the blaze and to catch the grease—that the Inn 
owns. What an art to cook it just right, and to get 
it off the spit! What an art also to watch those black 
pots with soup and vegetables hanging above the 
blaze and supply them with water! 

One who has been going to the Inn for many years 
might be puzzled if asked what new kindness the inn 
people could think of to do for the fraters, but there 
was one. The scribe, Dr. Etz, brought in a great pile 
of miniature wooden signs of the Inn copied after the 
eighteenth century red horse sign that has swung 
before the Inn for so many years. It is a permanent 
souvenir of the most perfect hospitality. 

What added to its value was the fact that all 
these signs were cut out and painted by the boys in 
the trade school. 

An old custom which had been allowed to lapse 
was revived at this fortieth session of the retreat. 
Rey. Isaac V. Lobdell conducted a, good-night service 
in the Old Kitchen at 10 p. m., which lasted fifteen 
minutes. It didn’t mean good night by a long shot, 
but it did mean a noble and uplifting experience. 

Here is the roster of members and guests in attend- 
ance at this fortieth retreat given in the approximate 
order of their arrival: Ellenwood, Lalone, Brooks, 
Kapp, Van Schaick, Fiske, Rose, McCollester, Perkins, 
Leining (Fred), Reamon, Etz, Rice, Lobdell, Hoyt, 
Cummins, Frazier, Gehr, Huntley, Skinner, Ratcliff, 
Leining (G. H.), and Dr. Coons, the prior for the 
session. 


Buttons 


Vivian T. 


was with me at college. An excellent scholar 

and full of good works—almost irritatingly so, 
“we used to think. At that time long ago I did not quite 
know what it was about him which disappointed me. 
Only later did I realize that, in spite of his brain, his 
good works, his friendliness and his magnificent figure, 
Hoskins had a little streak in him, and this streak was 
almost fatal. 

For Hoskins had one weakness. Though richer than 
most of us, he was mean about money. He called it 
thrift. “I come of thrifty people,” he would say. “It’s 
in my blood.” 

I once went for a long tramp with him over the 
hills. Splendid days! And we would stop at an inn for 
tea. Honey and scones and cream and strawberry jam. 
As we were half way through, Hoskins would say, 
“Mind, no treats; we go shares.” And one day, alas! 


() NE day I had a letter from Hoskins. Hoskins 


Pomeroy 


I had no money but a pound note, which the innkeeper 
could not change. I rummaged in my pockets; found 
two sixpences and twopence ha’penny. That made one 
shilling and twopence ha’penny. Tea was one and 
three for each. Hoskins said, “All right; Pll pay. You 
give me the one and twopence ha’penny, and haven’t 
you got a postage stamp to make up the ha’penny?” 
I had. It was correct; it was just; it was right enough; 
but somehow I grew wildly angry and gave the inn- 
keeper the whole pound note, saying loudly, “Take for 
both of us out of that. Give me the change when I 
come again. I’m always coming.” And stubbornly I 
refused to settle with Hoskins. On the way back Hos- 
kins gave me a kindly and humorous lecture about 
money. “You'll come to want, old man,” he said. “You 
do such fatuous things. You're not balanced.” 
“Thank God for that,” I said. 


But Hoskins shook his head. “Mark my words,” 
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he said, “you'll end in the poorhouse. Still, I enjoyed 
that tea. Many thanks for it. But really, old chap, 
you must keep watch on yourself. Thriftlessness is 
really a sin.’ And his face glowed warmly into my 
closed and scowling one. 

So when I got a letter from Hoskins, saying that 
some war business had brought him to America and 
offering to meet me in Boston, I did not want to go. 
Queer! A clever fellow; strong character; has done 
splendid things. Of course, I must see him; talk of old 
times. All the same, I did not want to go. 

I reflected on it. I thought, “If Hoskins had been 
a wild sinner, you’d be excited to see him. If he had 
been in prison, or murdered his aunt, or led a rebellion, 
you’d feel you mustn’t miss being nice to him; but this 
tiny thing sticks, looms large, stays in your eye. Brace 
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up now! Think of all the big things he has done—and 
forget the rest.” 

And so thinking, I took up a magazine which had 
come by the same mail as Hoskins’ letter. My eye 
fell on something about women’s dress fashions. Idly 
I read, “Much may depend on a button. Buttons must 
not be regarded as mere fasteners. They sum up and 
determine the class to which the dress belongs. A but- 
ton may be decisive.” 

Then I laughed to myself. Precisely! The button 
wrong. That was the hideous thing about the noble 
Hoskins. 

I did meet Hoskins. I found him unchanged. I 
paid the bill for the dinner; Hoskins only fumbled. But 
it was a pleasant evening. I was considerably cheered 
by the thought of buttons. 


God Is Not an Elective 


Harmon M. Gehr 


Sermon preached at the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on October 26, 1941. 


ING SAUL was in trouble. But the trouble 
k was not in his country or his army. The 

trouble was in his heart. He was jealous of 
David, who had made himself popular by his lovable 
personality and his military exploits. Repeatedly Saul 
had tried to kill David, and each time David had 
forgiven him, while still keeping out of Saul’s way. 
It began to get on Saul’s nerves, and just before his 
last battle he had a severe attack of what could not 
be better described than the “jitters.” Like many an- 
other one in trouble since, and probably before him, he 
thought it was time to consult God. The first book 
of Samuel describes the result of his effort in words 
that show Saul to have been a child of his age. “But 
the Eternal would not answer him either by dreams or 
by the sacred lot or by prophets.” 

Of course we do not agree with Saul’s Sea of 
knowing the will of God. We do not examine the 
entrails of birds or cast dice to determine what God 
would have us do. Believing as we do in freedom of 
the will and the immutability of physical law we are 
certain that the Eternal does not reveal himself in 
ways that smack of black magic. But modern men 
and women frequently behave like Saul in not seeking 
God until they need help. They have what Haves 
Emerson Fosdick describes as the “cosmic bellboy” 
idea of God. “Ring when needed” is the substance of 
their belief in God. They interpret the Psalmist too 
literally: God to them is a present help in trouble, but 
only then. At other times he may be positively an 
intruder. 

One of the points I want to make this morning is 
that God does not make his presence known when one 
thinks he is needed, if he is not made welcome at all 
times. Another point is that you cannot be rid of God, 
even if you would, and it is better to admit it, yes, 
even to celebrate it. And I want to indicate further 
that the best place to learn the presence of God in 
our lives is in the church. 


You see, God is not an elective. We have no 
choice in this matter of accepting or not accepting 
God. In college language, he is a required course. 
We may think we can get along without God most of 
the time. If that is the case there will come times 
when we call and are disappointed, not because God 
is not there, but because we have not cultivated the 
faith that discerns. When our attitude is right there 
will be times that we know God can never be left 
behind. Is it not better, then, to use the best means 
man has discovered for knowing God—the church? It 
is a way to turn a speaking acquaintance with God 
into a warm friendship. 

Well, there’s the sermon! 


if 


There was a theory abroad at about the beginning 
of the Great Depression that the churches were soon 
going to be crowded. In times of trouble people turn 
to God—that was the gist of the theory. A great 
many preachers watched the pews hopefully and many 
faithful churchgoers turned their heads often when 
people arrived late on Sunday mornings. Perhaps they 
were slightly rewarded. But the increase in attendance 
was only a trickle, and a flood had been prophesied. 
I know there was a great deal of secret disappointment, 
for I had hoped too. 

But as I think it over I don’t feel as unhappy about 
it as might be expected. Should people look for God 
just because they are in trouble? Is the church only 
a service station, to be stopped at when repairs are 
needed but not at any other time? I doubt if any 
people would have found what they were looking for 
if they had packed the churches at that grave time. 
If they had found it so readily would it have been 
what they most needed? What kind of religion is it 
that is good only for hard times? What kind of 
civilization is it that wants God only when the storms 
gather? All these considerations cause me to be 
almost thankful that the churches were not filled when 
the expectation was that they would be. There is 
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still some hope for a people, however godless they are, if 
they don’t whimperingly discover religion when things 
go wrong. A God-given instinct may tell them that 
they won’t find God in time of trouble unless they 
have also known him in time of happiness. 

You see, finding God is not easy if fear is the motive 
force. Fear is selfish and turns inward. All one finds, 
if fear makes him look, is his quaking self. That is 
not exactly reassuring. The attitude for seeking God 
is faith. But faith does not come in a minute, espe- 
cially not at the bidding of fear. Faith is the product 
of practice and discipline. Finding God every day in 
the good times, knowing his presence and his benedic- 
tion always, is the way to experience him in the bad 
times. Fear made Saul look for God when he was in 
trouble. There was no response “either by dreams or 
by the sacred lot or by prophets.” There still is no 
answer when fear is the prompter. God is not an 
elective. 


II 


That does not mean, however, that God is not 
present. At such a time the impediment is not in 
God but in man. If a man called to God with true 
faith and received no answer, then the difficulty would 
be with God. But I doubt if that has ever happened. 
I share the belief that God is always present, and that 
man never found God when he was not seeking to be 
found. Indeed, I believe it is quite the other way 
round. God seeks man with far more faithfulness and 
zeal than man seeks God. Sometimes without such a 
belief it would be hard to understand how our old 
world staggers on under the weight of humanity’s mis- 
deeds. The very silence of God at such times is the 
best response he can make. 

For example, consider Saul. He had asked God 
for advice in the only way he knew. But he received 
no response. Thereupon he decided to do something 
that he had expressly forbidden in the land: he con- 
sulted a witch. She raised his old leader Samuel from 
the dead, we are told, and the answer Saul received 
was to the point. Doom, for himself, his sons and 
his army, was all that he could expect. Saul was 
overcome. Due to the unnerving effect of this revela- 
tion, whether or not it actually happened, Saul and 
- his sons died the next day and Israel was defeated. 

Consider how much better the silence of the Eternal 
was than the answer of the witch. If Saul had not 
had his primitive mentality set for defeat but had put 
his prowess as a warrior to the test as he had many 
times before, he might well have won the battle. Faith, 
not fear, was what he needed. If he had willed to 
interpret it thus, God’s silence could very well have 
been a signal for victory. 

That is at best a negative kind of faith, although it 
takes a person of great positive faith to follow it. Al- 
though someone has said that religion is what a man 
does with his solitariness, most of us would like to 
know God in terms of activity and accomplishment. 
Silence is all right occasionally, but we like to have it 
set against some great and positive revelation. Well, 
if you are alert to it, you cannot avoid such a revela- 
tion. You can see God in the glory of bright autumn 
days, can’t you? Tolstoy once said to Maxim Gorki, 
“How rich God is! He gives us something new every 
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day to distinguish it from all the other days.” God 
speaks from the bright blue of the sky and the colored 
leaves. Or if you read history, you can see God march- 
ing down the pages of the Ages. And can you not 
see God in the church, the great church, “building and 
yet built upon’? Others have seen God in all these 
places. 

When I think of man’s inability to sense God and 
the living presence which is only waiting to be sensed, 
I think of Francis Thompson, the great but obscure 
English poet of the past century. No man has ever 
written of God more magnificently. It is strange, too, 
for Thompson was a ragged, homeless, starving waif 
much of his life. Other men have become less than 
the animals under such conditions; but Thompson 
caught a vision of God from his misery that will stir 
the hearts of men as long as the language is read. Who- 
ever reads “The Hound of Heaven” with quiet under- 
standing is never the same again. For here is a dynamic 
conception of a God of tender and relentless love who 
pursues his human quarry to the end, however they 
evade or deny him. Such a God is not an elective; 
he cannot be shaken. 


I fled Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind, and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped 
And shot, precipitated, 
Adown Titanic glooms of charmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, followed after, 
But with unhurrying chase 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


Il 


In such glorious language this great poem about 
God’s love for man begins. I wish there were time 
and this was the place to repeat all of it. The con- 
cluding stanza drives home the meaning of divine love 
which no one can escape. 


Halts by me that footfall. 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of his Hand outstretched caressingly? 
“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


For a Jong time Americans have lived in the foolish 
belief that they could do as they pleased. Freedom 
as many modern Americans have seemed to under- 
stand it is absence of obligation if not of restriction. 
And what were restrictions but obstacles to be de- 
toured. The picture is familiar without detail. What 
I am arriving at is that one of the obligations of life 
—not restrictions, mind you—is to come to terms with 
God. God is a required course; you cannot advance 
or graduate without God. Consequently there are a 
great many half-educated people in the world today. 
They are, as Edwin Arlington Robinson picturesquely 
said, “like bewildered children in a kindergarten, all 
trying to spell God with the wrong blocks.” Well, 
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it’s time that more people were learning to spell God 
with the right blocks. They can. The Christian 
church offers a course in spelling G-O-D. The benefits 
are for man both socially and individually. But they 
must be taken and used—which means greater church 
support and better church attendance. 

I recently read a revealing article entitled “Worship 
as Duty” (John Petrie, Christian Century, October 
22, 1941). It was written by a man who was born 
a Protestant, became a candidate for the Catholic 
priesthood, then an agnostic, later a Methodist clergy- 
man and, finally, a Unitarian minister. He should know 
something about different points of view! The article 
concerns an experience when he was studying for the 
priesthood. He had felt very fervent at holy com- 
munion one morning and the father in charge had 
noticed it. During instruction later in the day the 
father made this his theme. He condemned the sensa- 
tion of holiness as being undependable and unworthy. 
“That’s the way Protestants act,” he said. “They think 
they are holy when they feel holy.” Then he went 
on into a vein of thinking where I will warrant very 
few of us have gone. “Protestants don’t go to church 
from a sense of duty owed to God,” he said. “When 
they feel like staying at home they stay at home. The 
only excuse they need to give is that they have a head- 
ache, or they didn’t sleep well Iast night. Catholics 
do not base their religion on feeling, but on obligation. 
It is precisely on the days when we are tired, when 
we don’t want to go to Mass, when we would prefer 
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to go fishing and yet from a sense of duty make the 
sacrifice for the voice of conscience, that we gain merit. 
What credit is it to go to church when you want to 
go? Next Sunday you may want to go somewhere 
else, then what? No, the religious life is not measured 
by the ease with which we perform its duties. 

“Suspect your emotions. On the very days when 
you feel most holy you may be most remote from 
God. Your feelings may be nothing more than the 
result of a good digestion. . . . It is when it is hard 
to pray, when you feel that. God has deserted you, 
that you have your opportunity. That is true devo- 
tion, true spirituality.” 

That is the best analysis of what is wrong with our 
Protestant churches that I have met. We are not im- 
bued with the feeling of church attendance as a duty. 
It may be pleasure or entertainment; we may like to 
sing or be fond of the minister. And I hope you get 
all those things from the church. But they are not pri- 
mary. The main thing for which the church stands is 
God and his kingdom. And God is duty, God means 
obligation. 

The sooner Protestants again gain that understand- 
ing of the church and their relation to it the sooner the 
church will begin to regain its prestige and its mean- 
ing in our lives. Do not go to church because you like 
to. Do not go because you will be missed if you are 
not there. Go because you must. Owe an obligation 
to something outside yourself. You need God and 
God is not an elective! 


Elder John Leland — A Forgotten Man 


Eugene B. Bowen 


was born in Grafton, in the eastern part of 

Massachusetts, in 1754. He knew the religious 
fanaticism of the time, the hanging of so-called witches 
on Salem Hill, the banishment of Roger Williams, a 
Baptist, from Massachusetts Bay Colony and the 
hanging of Quakers on Boston Common. The Pilgrims 
and Puritans had come to Massachusetts to avoid 
religious persecution in England, and the Continent. 
The established church in Massachusetts was the old 
Puritan Church... John Leland was married when he 
was twenty-two years old and went with his bride to 
Virginia for the express purpose of assisting the Bap- 
tists there, who were being arrested and thrown into 
jail for preaching the Baptist doctrine. The Episcopal 
Church was the state church of Virginia. The Episco- 
palians were not as fanatical as had been the Puritans 
of Massachusetts. Nearly all the early colonists came 
to America to avoid religious persecution. This was 
not true of the Episcopalians of Virginia, because they 
were of the same faith and denomination as the Epis- 
copalians in England. However, there was this in 
common, that both the Puritans in Massachusetts and 
the Episcopalians in Virginia were insistent upon main- 
taining their own denominations and excluding all 
others. The Catholics in Maryland were not as drastic. 
In fact, the constitution of Maryland gave the franchise 
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to all who were Christians. It is a notable fact that 
Benjamin Franklin and Charles Carroll, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, with John Carroll, 
brother of Charles, were appointed delegates to per- 
suade the Canadians to join with the colonists in the 
rebellion against the crown. As an outcome of this 
John Carroll became the first Catholic bishop in 
America through the recommendation of Benjamin 
Franklin and his intercession with the pope. 

The record shows that in the fourteen years Elder 
Leland resided in Virginia he preached over three 
thousand sermons and he brought in something about 
religious liberty in every one of them. He established 
several Baptist churches, but his work was mainly as a 
circuit rider who preached to as many as ten thousand 
and as few as six people. An attempt was made once 
by a sheriff to arrest him for preaching. Leland was 
a large man, considerably over six feet tall with large. 
hands and large feet. He “stomped” his feet and 
shook his fists so furiously that the sheriff was fright- 
ened away. Patrick Henry was vehement in his 
denunciation of the proposed constitution. Madison 
was only one of the writers. But he was the leader, 
and the others virtually followed his lead. Patrick 
Henry, Monroe, Lighthorse Harry Lee, and the other 
Lees, the Randolphs, Thomas Jefferson and even 
George Washington were opposed to the adoption of 
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the Constitution by Virginia on the ground that there 
were not state’s rights enough left to Virginia. John 
Leland was opposed on the ground that there was 
nothing in the Constitution guaranteeing religious 
liberty. What nearly all these prominent Virginians 
advocated was a southern confederacy with Virginia 
at the head of it. Elder Leland lived in Orange, a 
town adjoining Montpelier, Va., the residence of James 
Madison. Both were candidates for election as dele- 
gates from Virginia for the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States. It was evident, however, that 
Leland had more votes than Madison. Madison, 
though having practically written the Constitution, 
couldn’t get an election from his own state for its 
adoption. They finally met under a certain oak tree in 
Orange, which has been carefully preserved to this day, 
and fought it out.* It was a battle royal with Leland 
insisting that there should be an article in the Constitu- 
tion guaranteeing religious liberty. Madison, however, 
was afraid to put it in on account of the opposition 
of some of the colonies, Massachusetts in particular. 
A compromise was finally agreed upon. This was that 
Leland should withdraw his candidacy and advocate 
the election of Madison. This, they thought, would 
ensure the adoption by Virginia. It was a hard-fought 
battle, but on a vote of one hundred sixty-eight 
they won out by a margin of ten votes. This shows 
conclusively that had not Leland withdrawn, Virginia 
would have been lost to the Union and we would have 
had a southern confederacy. This agreement between 
Madison and Leland was conditioned on the further 
agreement that if they succeeded in getting a sufficient 
number of delegates for the adoption, Madison would 
join Leland in a crusade for an amendment to the 
Constitution guaranteeing religious liberty, free speech, 
and a free press. This also was a hard-fought battle, 
but it was finally won and the first sentence of the 
first article of the amendments, which we call the Bill 
of Rights, reads, “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Sacrifices such as Leland’s were not 
uncommon in Revolutionary War days. The Con- 
tinental Congress wanted John Adams to write the 
Declaration of Independence, but Adams declined, 
stating that Massachusetts was secure for the rebel- 
lion and that a Virginia man should be selected. 
Adams recommended Thomas Jefferson. Again, when 
a commander for the Continental forces was required, 
the Congress selected John Adams, but he again 
declined on the same ground, that a Virginia man 
should be selected, and George Washington was 
nominated. 

A letter written by George Washington which has 
been preserved reads that the Baptists were very 
instrumental in inducing Virginia to adopt the Con- 
stitution and to add to it the Bill of Rights. Inci- 
dentally, in order to show how influential John Leland 
was, he introduced a bill in the Virginia Legislature 
to emancipate the slaves, and it came within one vote 
of passing. 

After all this had transpired in Virginia Leland 
came north and landed in New London, Conn. Here 


*On June 6, a tablet in memory of John Leland, given by 
Mr. Bowen, will be dedicated at Orange, Va. 
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he began his crusade against the established church in 
that state. Later he came to Massachusetts and finally 
settled in Cheshire. He was pastor of the Baptist 
church there at different periods, almost forty years 
in all. He was often called for Fourth of July and 
other patriotic addresses and was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for the express purpose of advocat- 
ing the disestablishment of the state church. Thomas 
Jefferson was not considered to be a Christian. His 
religious ideas were much like the Universalist and 
Unitarian of the present day. Although Jefferson and 
John Adams had been very great friends, Jefferson was 
nominated for the Presidency against Adams. Leland 
had known Jefferson in Virginia intimately. Jefferson 
was in favor of a universal franchise against a property 
qualification as advocated by Adams. Politics were 
preached in the pulpit in those days as much as 
religion, and every pulpit in Massachusetts except 
Leland’s in Cheshire inveighed against the election of 
Jefferson. Every vote in Cheshire was cast for the 
election of Thomas Jefferson. The only industry in 
Cheshire was cheese making. Leland conceived the 
idea of presenting Jefferson with a big cheese. One 
day’s curd from all the cows in town was taken to a 
cider mill and a big cheese was pressed. After curing, 
it weighed 1,235 pounds. It was taken by ox team to 
Hudson, N. Y., and transported to Washington. It 
was cut in the East Room of the White House in the 
presence of foreign diplomats, Supreme Court Justices 
and the Congress. An appreciative letter written by 
President Jefferson to the inhabitants of the town of 
Cheshire has been carefully preserved. 

Considerable is known about the “Cheshire Cheese” 
all over the United States, but this was only an inci- 
dent in the long life of Elder John Leland. He died in 
Cheshire in 1841, one hundred years ago. The inscrip- 
tion on his monument, written by himself, reads, “Here 
lies the body of Elder John Leland, who labored sixty 
years to promote piety and to vindicate the civil and 
religious rights of men.” 


POO Hiy. 2 See 
ee egett ee 


GERMANY THAT ONCE WE KNEW 


Where have you vanished, 
Germany that once we knew? 
The anarchy of war and hell possess your world, 
Ruled by strange, sinister figures whom we do not 
know, 
Destroyers and not creators! 
You were a land of homes and kindly folk, 
A land of musicians and scholars, 
Builders of a great society, 
A people whose soul was magnificently reaching for 
the stars. 
But you are Jost and we cannot find you, 
Yet we believe that you still live, 
Humiliated and crushed but not destroyed, 
Submerged but destined to rise again in true greatness. 
You shall yet reach the stars, 
Germany that once we knew! 
God grant that we shall not hate you, 
While we watch for your return. 
CnHarLes Gustav GIRELIUS 
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Otis Skinner — Friend and N eighbor 


Mary Grace Canfield 


Woodstock, Vt., when it was learned one of 

the white houses which adorns the street on 
the north side of the Green had been bought by Otis 
Skinner. 

We are quite accustomed to summer people, who 
have often bought outlying farms and even houses in 
the village, and who for many years have filled the 
hotels. Now and then a theatrical troupe had come 
this way and tried to enrich our souls with its per- 
formances, but never, never had a veteran of the stage, 
a man with long years of distinguished dramatic ex- 
perience, settled with his gracious and beautiful wife 
in our midst. 

Very soon repairs and changes were being made 
in the old house. The parlor was transformed into a 
garage, the corresponding wing disappeared, and its 
site became a portion of a lovely and unusual garden. 
This house is located on the narrow river bank which 
suffers fundamental changes in time of floods and hur- 
ricanes. Cement and great stones created a series of 
terraces, and each terrace in our summer season 
bloomed with roses and heliotrope and kindred flowers, 
making that once unsightly bank a thing of beauty. 
A flight of stone steps led from the upper level to the 
terraces below. Blooming shrubs and stubby dwarf 
trees beautified the front of the house. 

A grand old brass knocker is on the front door. 
This was once on the home of Grandfather Warren 
Skinner when he lived on Twenty Mile Stream, over 
Proctorsville way. A painting of a lovely waterfall 
in the midst of rocks and trees, which had been exe- 
cuted by Joseph Jefferson and by him presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Skinner, was built into the wall above 
the parlor fireplace. A room on the river side of the 
house was extended. Big windows gave a full view of 
Mt. Tom and the waters of the “Winding River,” as 
Mrs. Skinner loved to call it. Lovely furniture was in 
the rooms. One had a sense on entering of beauty, 
culture, friendliness. A hearty greeting welcomed the 
caller, and somehow one felt that this new friendship 
had roots that struck down deep into many years. It 
did strike a bit deep for us, for we had known Otis’ 
handsome father, Rev. Charles Skinner, in his later 
days, and we knew some other members of the family, 
among them our much-prized friend Clarence at Tufts 
College. My husband had seen Otis in his early days 
on the stage at the old Tremont Theater in Boston. 
Edwin Booth was the great star. Otis was Mark 
Antony, whom he played with such thrilling effect 
that H. L. C. has told me many times that, had Otis 
given the signal, they would all have rushed to the 
Boston Common. When in the years spent here in 
Woodstock we have talked with him of those far-off 
days and that play, he said, “Mark Antony requires 
no art, it plays itself.’ Nevertheless H. L. C. was 
so stirred by his acting that he made note of it in 
his diary and added, “Handsome Otis Skinner.” 

I wish that you could have seen him walk our vil- 
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lage streets. He knew how to walk—he had perfect 
control of his body. With an easy swinging stride, with 
head bent forward a trifle, he passed quickly along. 
There was a greeting for all whom he met. He was 
one of the villagers, not something afar off, something 
cold and distant, but our neighbor and our friend. He 
had not been well for a long time, but no complaints 
and repining ever clouded his greeting and conversa- 
tion. 

He was in England when the last coronation took 
place, and he expected to occupy a special reserved 
seat in order to witness that great drama. Sickness 
put him in a hospital. There a special telephone was 
at his bedside, but at the critical moment something 
happened and he did not hear the service. He told 
me all this in language that was picturesque, with some 
profanity which added to the dramatic account of his 
failing to see or even hear the coronation. 

One evening in August of the past summer, accom- 
panied by my niece Ruth Seymour of Akron, Ohio, I 
spent in the Skinner home. I was after some more 
of his family history. He brought out the little old 
leather-covered trunk which had belonged to earlier 
generations. It was filled with pictures and letters. 
We read letters and looked at the daguerreotypes. 
There is such a beautiful one of his mother with her 
first baby in her arms. That was Charles, the father 
of Clarence. Once again I saw the large photographs 
of the eight brothers and the one sister of the grand- 
father’s generation. Such substantial folks! Something 
in them of the granite of the eternal hills. After this 
feast of historical items we were taken all over the 
house, which Ruth had not seen before and which 
I was glad to see again, and then we said good night 
to our friendly host and, with the starlit heavens above 
us, we returned to our little house on the hill. 

I am so glad that we own a first edition of his 
memories of the stage, Foot Lights and Spot Lights. 
It is beautifully illustrated with many pictures. The 
second edition omitted a large number of these, and 
so the first edition is the really choice book. 

On Sunday afternoon, January 11, about forty of 
us Woodstock people, including Cornelia and her hus- 
band and Otis’ brother William, went to the River 
Street Cemetery here in our village and stood about 
the flower-covered casket and listened to the words 
of hope and faith read by the local Episcopal rector, 
who at the last moment stepped nearer the grave and 
said, “Good night, sweet prince, good night.” We who 
listened in our own hearts echoed good night, good 
night. 

In the early days of their residence here, Otis and 
Maud Skinner decided that when the last great call 
came, they would rest in this yard—a beautiful, peace- 
ful place. The little Mt. Tom keeps its eternal watch 
there, the sun goes down behind its crest, the summer 
grasses grow green and soft, the winter snows rest like 
a royal mantle. And we who loved them repeat, good 
night, dear hearts, good night. 
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They Get the People 


Bruce Swift 


ERHAPS there is some connection. Maybe 
Pp there is none. At any rate, the Universalist 

“Bishop of New York” and the Methodist 
Bishop of the Syracuse Area live in the city of Syra- 
cuse. There may be nothing to this. That the Method- 
ist Bishop of Syracuse reads the monthly journal the 
Universalist “Bishop of New York” edits and in which 
he publishes his pronunciamentos, I do not venture to 
say. More likely than not I should be mistaken. This, 
however, is fact: The New York State Convention of 
Universalists has been held in and about Syracuse 
again and again through the years that Bishop Flint 
has been in that area, and the reports and accounts 
thereof have been published in the Syracuse papers. 
‘That he has looked over these things, I venture to 
guess. In them, as well as in the Empire State Uni- 
versalist, “Bishop” Leining has issued and echoed and 
rehearsed his call to “get the people.” 

To get the people, we all agree, is the “one thing 
needful” to keep our churches alive and going con- 
cerns. Just how we are to get the people has not yet 
quite become clear. Some say one way; some try an- 
other. A steadily increasing constituency takes care 
of 10 per cent increases all along the line of our church 
work. We have had some increases in some parishes, 
to be sure, but few that have been startling, fewer 
that have not been the minister’s work. In no sense, 
however, can we claim that we “get the people.” 

Indeed, we have been not a little perplexed through 
these years: we have heard the call but have not known 
how to answer it. We have not known how to attain 
that end. No one within our gates has yet demon- 
strated “a more excellent way” to us. 

Perhaps Dr. Leining’s call so often repeated to us 
Universalists has been heard over the fence. It may 
be, of course, that episcopal minds run in like chan- 
nels. This is fact: The Methodists have stepped down 
into the pool before us. That need not keep us out; 
there is ample room for all who come. Moreover, the 
waters are continuously troubled. 

“Using the methods of salesmanship in conjunction 
‘with the evangelistic approach of the early Christian 
disciples” appears to be the formula. Several hundred 
Methodist laymen—note the word—of the Buffalo dis- 
trict enlisted seven hundred seventy new members 
for their churches in the last three months. That is 
an average of two hundred fifty-seven per month. Dur- 
ing the three months that these laymen have carried 
on their Home Visitation Evangelistic Crusade, they 
have made the best record of the twelve districts in 
the Syracuse area. One reflects on the difficult job 
some ministers have to get their laymen to make even 
an annual every-member canvass. This crusade of the 
Methodist laymen seeks to bring into Methodist 
churches persons who have had no affiliation with any 
sort of church and take no active interest in things 
religious. And they get results, these laymen. 

How do they do it? On what method does the 
crusade proceed? No one is drafted, conscripted or 


compelled to participate. Only laymen who have vol- 
unteered willingly take part. This is a matter of wit- 
ness-bearing for their church upon which they have 
engaged. They cheerfully give certain evenings of 
each week for their campaign. Crusade leaders train 
them for a week before the campaign opens. Then, as 
the Seventy went out, two by two, these laymen went 
out to visit persons whose names they had gathered 
from conversation with church members and friends, 
from the parent-lists of church school and weekday 
school members who had no active church connection. 

While these laymen use the “methods of salesman- 
ship,” they scrupulously avoid the tactics of high-pres- 
sure salesmen. Their method is to explain simply but 
forcefully what their experience as church members 
has taught them, the value of the church in conserv- 
ing the high worths of family life, in maintaining civic 
morale, especially in times of crisis like these, and in 
sustaining personal living at high levels. 

Not only have these volunteer laymen rounded up 
the “unchurched,” but they have discovered and en- 
listed “trunk-church-members’—persons who brought 
letters of transfer from their home-town churches but 
had not delivered them to a church of their choice in 
this city. Then, too, 50 per cent of the members these 
laymen have thus rounded up have never been mem- 
bers of any church. 

One thing surprised these volunteer laymen. They 
found the task not half so difficult as they anticipated. 
Many of the persons whom they called upon met them 
half way. Others welcomed the opportunity to asso- 
ciate themselves with a church; they had been wait- 
ing for someone to come along and offer them a church 
home. Women responded most readily to the appeal 
to support an institution that not only creates but 
maintains a Christian atmosphere in which they may 
raise their children. 

Stressing the need for a strong church in modern 
society as a guarantee of democratic living in these 
times, and as the source and sustainer of morale, these 
laymen inquired, Don’t you think you should have a 
share in this work? In seven hundred seventy instances, 
during these three months, they received “yes” for an 
answer. And in the Syracuse area, three months’ work 
by these laymen volunteers has brought 6,360 such 
affirmations. The crusade will be continued, says the 
Methodist Bishop of the Syracuse Area. It will be made 
a permanent part of every church program. It need 
hardly be limited to the work-program of the Method- 
ist Church of the Syracuse area. We may be sure 
it will not be so limited within Methodism. Nor need 
it be limited to Methodism. These laymen have 
demonstrated an excellent way to “get the people’— 
and they get them. 

Is the voice of the Universalist “Bishop” of New 
York to be merely that of one crying in the wilderness? 
And what of the “Archbishop” of Boston—just another 
voice? 
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Pages from My South American Diary 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


winter in forty years. Day and night it poured 

with rain while in the mountains heavy snows 
and torrential rivers destroyed all lines of communi- 
cation and isolated villages and towns. At noon every 
day we sallied forth armed with umbrellas, raincoats 
and overshoes on a hunt for food. With bags packed, 
for ten days we waited to hear that the train would 
leave that night to take us across the Andes into 
Argentina. For ten days we called at the office and 
the clerk with beaming face and a shrug of the 
shoulders would reply, “Tomorrow,” but tomorrow 
never came. As far as we know that train has never 
crossed the Andes. The annoying thing was that while 
we were boiling with impatience, the railway clerk re- 
mained as cool as a cucumber when he uttered that 
fatal word “tomorrow.” 

On the tenth day we made up our minds to stage 
a showdown by demanding to know if the train would 
run within the next month. With a smile the clerk 
informed us that it was doubtful, as the storms had 
destroyed the rail track several days ago. “Why didn’t 
you tell us that a week ago,” we inquired, biting our 
lips. “Because you never asked me,” he replied. “What 
about the southern route,” I asked. “Is that open?” 
“Yes,” he beamed, “the train leaves Thursday night.” 
“Give us two tickets,” we triumphantly yelled, and 
thanked God that there was no Latin in us. 

At eight-thirty on Thursday night we piled our 
luggage and ourselves into a Pullman in Santiago’s 
Central Station and settled down to await events. 
Punctually at nine o’clock the train moved slowly 
away from rain-soaked Santiago on the long trip south 
to Osorno. The weather had cleared up slightly and 
a watery moon fought courageously against a host of 
furiously wind-swept rain clouds. The evening news- 
papers reported that the heavy rains in the South 
had washed out roads and destroyed telephone com- 
munication, so that whole villages had not been heard 
from for several days. 

At seven-thirty the next morning, the porter banged 
on the door of our compartment and announced in a 
sonorous voice that at eight-fifty we would be in San 
Rosendo, where the train would stop for twenty min- 
utes. By the time I had finished a cold-water shave 
and dressed, the train stopped with a jerk. It was 
good to get out on to the platform and stretch one’s 
cramped limbs. The sky was overcast and the plat- 
form covered with puddles, but the morning air was 
fresh and invigorating. An old lady with a shawl over 
her head stood behind a little store selling oranges. 
Mildred bought a dozen delicious seedless oranges for 
10 cents. The station bell rang, and we all climbed 
back into the train and made our way to the restaurant 
car for a breakfast of coffee and rolls. 

Early in the afternoon we reached Temuco, an old 
cathedral city of some seventy-two thousand inhabi- 
tants and the capital of the rich agricultural province 
of Cautin. It is also the center of the Araucanian In- 
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dians, the proudest people in Chile, for they were never 
conquered by the Incas or the Spaniards. Today there 
are about one hundred thousand pure Araucanians liv- 
ing in the neighborhood of Temuco, and they call 
themselves “Mapuches,” which means people of the 
land. ; 

It was almost dark when we arrived at Antilhue, 
the railroad junction for the Nazified port of Valdivia. 
Until recently it was no uncommon sight to see the 
swastika flying from the city hall and the school build- 
ing. Pictures of Hitler are prominently displayed in 
the shops, and German newspapers are on sale at the 
street corners. 

It is three hours from Antilhue to Osorno by train, 
and we arrived in a downpour of rain. The shops were 
closed and the streets deserted. Predominantly Ger- 
man, Osorno is a city built of reinforced concrete, and 
the City Fathers have gone modern with a vengeance. 
The Hotel Burneer could have rivaled any of the mod- 
ernistic buildings at the New York World’s Fair. A 
great barn of a place, it was at least warm, dry and 
clean, and that at the moment was all that mattered 
to two weary travelers. 

It was seven-thirty when we woke up the following 
morning, and still dark. On the concrete sidewalks 
and pavements we heard the clink of hobnailed boots 
and the clatter of horses’ hoofs. Osorno is a mixture 
of the past and the future. Its shops, hotels, banks, 
office buildings were largely built by Germans and are 
all streamlined after the modern European fashion, 
and yet, the bank manager or shop proprietor arrives 
to work every morning in a horse-drawn carriage with 
a driver in a big high hat and fur muffler. 

By nine o’clock we were down in the hotel lobby 
and feeling a little foolish wearing a couple of pull- 
overs, two pairs of socks and a heavy raincoat. How- 
ever, before the day was over we were thankful for 
such protection against the elements. Our bus arrived, 
and in a few minutes we had left behind us for good 
the paved concrete roads of Osorno and were bumping 
along a mud road full of puddles which splashed up 
to the bus windows, giving one the sensation of riding 
in a speedboat. Occasionally we were brought to a 
halt by a herd of cattle or a flock of sheep, and once, 
by an old sow who insisted on taking a mud bath in 
the middle of the narrow road. 

Owing to the heavy rains, the vegetation was a 
luscious green. The wood fences, telegraph poles and 
roof tops of the houses and barns were covered with 
moss. Oxcart and horse appeared to be the most com- 
mon means of transportation. And no wonder with 
roads like mud creeks! . 

In a couple of hours we crossed a wooded ridge and 
saw below us beautiful Lake Llanquihue, its dark 
waters melting into the snow-capped mountains and 
green forests. For over one hour we traveled by the 
side of the lake, stopping at numerous farmhouses to 
deliver the morning mail. The scenery was very moun- 
tainous and we held on like grim death when taking 
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the bends in the narrow road. All of a sudden, with- 
out any warning, which made the surprise all the more 
pleasant, we slid down the hill mto Ensenada. 

The town of Ensenada consists of a hotel, a jetty 
at which the lake steamer calls once a week, and two 
or three wooden houses along a cow path. The hotel 
is built like a rambling Swiss chalet, sheltered by 
mountains in the rear and protected from the wind 
and the rain by pines and fir trees. The road from 
Ensenada to Petrohue winds its way leisurely beside 
the roaring waters of the river of the same name. The 
surrounding country is volcanic in origin, and in places 
vegetation is sparse. The road is simply a cinder 
path, and at times we splashed through shallow but 
wide mountain rivers which had cut for themselves 
a passage through the lava and tufa. It was while 
we were bouncing along this apology for a road that 
we caught our first glimpse of the snow-capped cone 
of Mount Osorno (8,200 feet), the Fujiyama of Chile. 
Rounding a sharp bend the road abruptly ended on 
the shores of Lake Todos los Santos. By a log cabin 
a little wooden jetty had been constructed, at which 
was moored a small steamer, the Esmeralda. Sur- 
rounded by high snow-peaked mountains, rugged, ma- 
jestic, cloud swept, the lower reaches covered with 
green firs and mountain pines and festooned with cas- 
cading waterfalls, placid Lake Todos los Santos ap- 
peared like an emerald set in sparkling diamonds. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called it “the most beautiful lake I have 
seen in all the world.” “The whole landscape seemed 
to have a finger on its lips,’ wrote Elizabeth Belloc, 
“it was charged with a thought and meaning which 
for some secret reason must be kept unsaid.” 

Although it was extremely cold, for two hours we 
stood on the deck of the Esmeralda “wrapped in won- 
der and in praise” before the handiwork of nature. 
The glistening mountains and green valleys of Switzer- 
land, the rugged highlands of Scotland, the serenity 
and grandeur of the Norwegian fjords silently and 
swiftly passed before us. 

Night had fallen when we arrived at the hotel at 
the other end of the lake. We were greeted with genu- 
ine Swiss hospitality by the hotel manager and his 
wife, who hailed from Bern, and after a hot bath and 
a good meal we retired early to bed. 

We were awakened at dawn by the beating of rain 
on our window. After a god breakfast of hot choco- 
late, rolls and Swiss cheese, we started on our journey. 
While at breakfast a report had come in that it was 
snowing hard in the mountains, and when we had 
climbed only two thousand feet the rain turned to 
snow. In a couple of hours we reached the Chilean 
frontier station—a lonely outpost occupied by three 
soldiers. The bus began to skid and slide on the soft 
new snow. Half a mile beyond the frontier station 
our old bus was hitched on to a tractor. The road 
was steep, narrow and winding. We frequently crossed 
wooden bridges with less than a foot to spare on either 
side of the bus and a drop of two or three hundred 
feet. By the time we had reached three thousand feet 
the snow was five feet deep. We crawled along at a 
snail’s pace, sliding one way and then the other. On 
three occasions one of the back wheels skidded off the 
road and we all scrambled out of the bus and continued 
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our journey on foot. As a matter of fact, we actually 
crossed the Chilean-Argentine frontier on foot with 
snow up to our knees. 

It was a pitiful crowd of cold and wet refugees that 
arrived at the Argentine passport control station on 
the edge of Lake Frias. Before a stove in the Customs 
Office we dried our socks and shoes and then continued 
our way to a small hotel at Puerto Blest. About three 
that afternoon the lake steamer pulled in at the jetty 
: nd, in a downpour of rain which obliterated the sur- 
rounding mountains from our view, we crossed the 
lake to Barilochi, At ten o’clock that Sunday evening 
we boarded a train of the Patagonian State Railway 
and settled down for a thousand-mile trip across the 
Pampa of Argentina. 


A Lawyer Looks at the Church 


NE of the regional celebrations of the birth of 
() John Murray was held at Elgin, Ill., December 

10, with Harvey E. Wood of Chicago as the 
principal speaker. 

While Mr. Wood’s address on “The Universalist 
Church of the Future” is significant and interesting, 
his letter to us, in reply to one asking for facts to 
be included in our Who’s Who, is equally interesting. 
We therefore publish both the letter and the address. 

Tue Eprror 


The Letter 


My friend, Walt Macpherson, handed me your 
letter last night. 

May I introduce myself. My father came from a 
family who lived in a Quaker settlement, Brasher Falls, 
just north of Potsdam in St. Lawrence County, New 
York, for several generations. My mother, whose 
maiden name was Egerton, came from a Boston and 
Vermont family. They were married and moved to 
Illinois in 1867. My father engaged in a moderately 
extensive stock-raising business, and our family still 
owns this home farm. 

I was born and raised on the home farm, attended 
the University of Illinois, became a candidate for post- 
graduate degrees in economics, and studied law. I 
have had some experience in public life, serving on 
the school board and as mayor of Joliet, Ill., and for 
six years as chief counsel of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. My present connection is indicated by 
this letterhead. (A firm of lawyers in Chicago.) 

During the First World War, while serving as a sort 
of liaison between civil and military authority and 
having an opportunity to observe closely the several 
religious groups and their efforts in the cantonments, 
I formed some rather definite opinions. 

A great portion of our so-called church discipline 
and ecclesiastical dogma finds its root in local condi- 
tions—most of them in Europe—and has little applica- 
tion in a society enjoying the means of communication, 
education and transportation such as we have here 
in America. I came to regard the Red Letter Testa- 
ment as the “Constitution” given to Christianity by 
Jesus Christ himself. Like our Constitution, this 
Christian document, stripped of all church discipline 
and dogma, contains a personal philosophy and sets 
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the cornerstone of a religion just as vital today as it 
was two thousand years ago. This foundation fits 
our American way of life to a surprising degree. In 
fact, almost every principle of our American Constitu- 
tion draws its strength from taproots leading directly 
to the Christian Constitution of the New Testament 

We have heard a lot in the last few years about a 
falling away from the church and the failure of the 
church to meet modern conditions. I have talked to a 
great many men, laymen, about this criticism. I find 
that every American loves justice and fairness, believes 
in the dignity of the individual and his responsibility 
to his conscience and to his God, but that he has little 
respect for or adherence to rules of church discipline of 
doubtful application, except in another type of society, 
or to an ecclesiastical dogma dependent upon fine 
reasoning to trace any connection with the philosophy 
or teaching of Christ himself. 

I have found also in searching for facts that the real 
reason why there has not been a movement toward 
consolidation and co-operation of Christian churches is 
largely grounded in the church organization and gov- 
erning body of each individual group, and not in the 
lay membership of the organizations. 

America is about the only country where the 
Christian religion has full opportunity and freedom to 
readjust itself on the basis of its fundamental Constitu- 
tion. Even in America, rising taxes bid fair to absorb 
all our surplus income, leaving little, if anything, for 
the support of church and private charitable institu- 
tions. Many rural churches must combine, many 
charitable institutions must curtail their services, or be 
lost entirely. Already charity and the care of our 
dependent brother have been absorbed by government 
largess. 

Again, sometime this war will cease and another 
treaty of peace will be negotiated. The fruit of another 
treaty, written as was the treaty of the First World 
War, cannot be expected to differ from that of the 
treaty following World War I. If there is to be any- 
thing of justice, fairness and consideration for mankind 
in general, it must come from Christian United States, 
with its dignity of individuals and its freedom of indi- 
vidual contact and responsibility to our God. 

I am afraid this introductory letter is entirely too 
long, but it was something of this study and these 
considerations that led to the remarks which Mr. 
Macpherson sent to you. 

May I suggest, in closing, some embarrassment and 
some feeling of temerity as a dirt farmer of the Middle 
West in the suggestion of any line of thought to an 
educated Eastern gentleman. 


The Address 


Two hundred years ago Thomas Potter built a 
simple church in the woods of New Jersey. John 
Murray chafing under the strictures of the religious 
dogmas of that day became the first minister of that 
church. Murray’s church so built and founded in the 
then wilds of New Jersey, close to the freedom of 
nature and nature’s God, has become the Universalist 
Church of today. ; 

We are asked to explore for a few minutes the 
mission of the Universalist Church of the future. If 
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we look to Webster’s Dictionary for our definition of 
“universal” instead of the habits or creeds of the past, 
we find that it is defined as “including or covering the 
whole or all, either collectively or distributively; un- 
limited; general; all pervading.” If we search our Red 
Letter Testament, we find that our Master in naming 
the members of his spiritual family used almost the 
same all-inclusive words—For whosoever shall do the 
will of God the same is my brother and my sister and 
mother.” ‘ 

The mere statement of these two definitions of the 
all-inclusive universal idea divides our exploration at 
the outset. If the membership and ministry of the 
Universalist Church permit themselves to be bound by 
creedal dogmas to one or two limited ideas, to be inter- 
ested in building up one selfish church group with 
rivalry and suspicion toward every other church group, 
then their future must be circumscribed as a small, 
narrow and exclusive society doomed to a fade-out 
when the present generation has run its course. We 
rebel at this narrow definition. We believe the min- 
istry and the laity of the Universalist Church can 
measure up to the Webster definition of universal and 
Christ’s definition of the spiritual membership of his. 
family. But a Universalist must be in fact universal. 
To his faith and to his church he must welcome every 
human being in his full dignity as an individual. He 
must not be interested or swerved by trivialities. Fine- 
spun theological doctrine or ecclesiastical dogma has 
no part in this picture. He starts with the funda- 
mental fact of Christ’s being and Christ’s teaching and 
repeats with Christ—‘Whosoever shall do the will of 
God the same is my brother and my sister and 
mother.” 

There is a crying need for this sort of universal 
doctrine among the churches of America as there has 
never been before. Our beloved country has been 
plunged into a terrible war. For a time our every 
effort must be devoted to the support of our country 
and our ideals. Some day that will end. Will 
America at the peace table be controlled by all the 
hates generated in that war? Will revenge dictate the 
peace treaty, or shall we in the spirit of our Master seek. 
to create a permanent peace of Christian justice and 
Christian brotherhood? Every church in the United 
States now feels the limitations of economic pressure 
in its own support and that of its charitable institu- 
tions. Taxes and more taxes demand the entire surplus. 
of our national income above our standard of living. 
Our Christian charity for our unfortunate has been. 
absorbed into a state expediency and our greatest. 
Christian virtue seems lost to the church today. If our 
present war demands an effort requiring the expendi- 
ture of $150,000,000,000, necessity requires that there. 
must be created among the several churches and chari- 
table institutions of this country some dynamic force: 
of co-operation which will carry the work of our Master 
through this terrible period, or much of Christian 
effort will be lost. What is going to be this co-operative 
force? From what group will come the Christian leader- 
ship necessary to this stupendous task? Where but 
from Universalism, with its universal belief, which, 
acting as a universal solvent, can become a universal 
cohesive force uniting the several religious and char- 
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itable groups into one tremendous organized effort. 
The Universalist, in the very breadth of his faith, can 
confidently and courageously follow in the path of his 
Master, believing all the essentials of the Catholic faith 
and more, believing all the essentials of the Protestant 
faith and more. He must have no jealousy, no selfish- 
ness, no quarrel with anyone, but, in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and brotherhood, work together with every other 
group in our Master’s business with a faith which can- 
not be daunted and with the sole purpose of bringing 
about the Kingdom of God on earth even during this 
terrible war. 

Then with such a goal the Universalist Church may 
well be like “a grain of mustard seed which a man 
took and cast into his garden and it grew and waxed a 
great tree and the fowls of the air lodged in the 
branches.” The Universalist Church, inspired by the 
very breadth of this vision, may be the instrument “in 
his name” of attempting here on earth Christ’s concep- 
tion of his spiritual family. It is like the leaven which 
a woman took and mixed in three measures of meal till 
the whole was leavened. 


This is our picture of the universal call to service,: 


a call to a real job, well worth the doing. Have we 
the courage, have we the initiative, have we the 
sublime faith, have we the unselfish will “with malice 
toward none, with charity for all” to undertake the 


job? 


Connecticut Letter 
Harry Adams Hersey 


"THE scholarly history of Universalism in Connecticut, writ- 

ten by Dr. Nelson L. Burr, is ready for publication. 
Dr. Burr read all official reports of the state convention for 
its one hundred nine years of existence, hundreds of pages of 
reports of “associations,” and many ancient copies of the 
Universalist Register at denominational headquarters and in 
the library of the Universalist Historical Society at Tufts 
College. He also consulted many town and city histories of 
the more than fifty places where Universalist societies have, 
in one form or another, existed in the state. It was through 
Dr. Burr’s search for the valuable records of the Quinnebaug 
Association that we were enabled, finally, to locate them and 
have them preserved in the state library. The Norwich church, 
amongst whose records the missing book was found, has de- 
posited its local records with the state library, which will 
furnish the society with photostatic copies. We expect to in- 
duce all our churches to do this, so that there will be duplicates 
of all local, association and state records; the originals in the 
state of Connecticut ecclesiastical archives, and the photo- 
static copies in the place of origin. 

Our Dr. Manning has just been succeeded in office as 
president of the Council of Churches and Religious Educa- 
tion for the state, a position which he filled with distinction 
for three years. The state council includes nine hundred 
Protestant churches and the Salvation Army, so that our 
denomination is but 1 per cent of the membership. Nearly 
all our ministers, and sometimes all of them, attend the annual 
meetings of the council, and several of our clergy and laity 
hold official or committee memberships. For two successive 
years the annual meeting has been held in a Universalist 
church. 

Dr. Gilbert B. Ayres of our executive committee, a reserve 
officer of the U. S. Army, is now in active service and is located 
at this writing in San Francisco. The historic church at Long 
Ridge (the First Universalist Society of Stamford) will, it is 
expected, soon be sold, but probably to a neighbor who will 
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preserve it and let us have it for any services we may wish 
to hold in it. 

The one hundred tenth annual convention will be held in 
the church in Stafford, whose first pastor [1816] was Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, 2nd, later the first president of Tufts College, 
and “the greatest scholar in our history,” some believe. It 
was in this church, one hundred years ago, that Rev. D. P. 
Livermore served, his wife becoming widely known on the 
lecture and reform platform as Rey. Mary A. Livermore. 

An exceptional, perhaps a unique, event in our denomina- 
tion was the production and wide distribution, January 1, of 
a striking calendar by the Norwich Bulletin, in color, of the 
Universalist church in Norwich as it stood at the junction of 
two main thoroughfares from 1841 to 1909, until it was suc- 
ceeded by the present edifice on Broadway. Simultaneously 
with the issuance of the calendar the Bulletin of January 1 
ran a fourteen hundred word descriptive narrative of the 
society. 


Stafford, Clifford D. Newton, Minister 


This church celebrated the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of John Murray at a special service. “A Provi- 
dential Wind” was the theme of the sermon by the pastor. 
At Christmas a union candlelighting service was presented in 
the church. Mrs. Clifford D. Newton and Mrs. Arthur Dorr 
(of the Baptist church) arranged the program, using the young 
people from the schools of both churches. On Youth Sunday 
several young people assisted in the service. The annual 
parish supper was held recently, at which time splendid re- 
ports were given. In May, Stafford will entertain the state 
convention for the ninth time. 


New Haven, Robert H. Barber, Minister 


This church celebrated the John Murray Bicentennial on 
Sunday, December 7. The newly formed group of graduate 
students at Yale University continues to sponsor a stimulating 
program Sunday evenings. Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh of 
the Divinity School was a recent speaker. The young people’s 
choir made its first appearance on Youth Sunday and will 
continue to sing once a month. The first regular meeting of 
the Young Couples’ Club was held Friday, January 23. Prof. 
Paul Vieth spoke on “The Spiritual Foundation of the Home.” 
The young people are co-operating in the city-wide youth 
program, “The Study of Democracy in New Haven,” their 
project being “Juvenile Delinquency.” Youth Sunday at- 
tracted a fine congregation. William Barndt, student assistant, 
preached the sermon. The World Friendship Circle held a 
meeting on the ecumenical movement. Dr. Roy Houghton, 
who attended the world conferences at Lausanne, Oxford, and 
Madras, India, was the leader. The church is using all its 
loose cash offerings to pay its quota to the General Conven- 
tion. The women put on a program for the Mothers’ Club 
of the City Missionary Association. Mrs. Robert H. Barber 
led the worship service and Mrs. Kenneth Hubbard supplied 
entertainment. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of the church was elected 
a Universalist representative on the state Council of Churches 
and Religious Education. 


New London, Frank S. Gredler, Minister 


There has been more illness than usual in the church this 
season. The Women’s Alliance had great success with its 
Christmas sale. The bicentennial of Murray’s birth was ob- 
served in December, as was also the sesquicentennial of the 
Bill of Rights. 


Meriden, Isaac Smith, Minister 


Special church services marked the Murray Bicenten- 
nial and there was an anniversary supper. Although the Mis- 
sion Circle is one of the smallest in the state, it is one of the 
largest supporters of the missionary cause. It has been using 
the course book, Christianity and Democracy in America. 

The annual Christmas fair was held November 27. Christ- 
mas activities consisted of a children’s service on December 
21, and a Christmas party for the church school which was 
sponsored by the Jack and Jill Club. On December 28 the 
young people presented a Christmas Nativity pageant. James 
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Horrigan directed it and Mrs. Horrigan designed the costumes. 
The chorister, Dr. Edward Smith, played the church chimes 
on Christmas Eve, and also gave a program on New Year’s 
Eve. At the annual parish meeting, January 14, Irving J. 
Meiklem, moderator, Raymond Bingham, clerk, and Herbert 
Mills, treasurer, were re-elected. By unanimous vote the 
parish adopted the 10 per cent increase program for all de- 
partments. The resolution also provided that the church “go 
forward together” in 1942. ‘The pastor reported seven wed- 
dings, fourteen funerals and forty-five sermons. He served as 
chairman of the Lenten Service Committee of the Meriden 
Ministers’ Association, and also as chairman of a hospitality 
committee to make a survey and visitation of strangers coming 
to the city. Through a resolution which he introduced, the 
ministers of several neighboring towns were invited to become 
members of the Ministers’ Association. The Mission Circle, 
the Ladies’ Circle, the Enterprise Club, and the Jack and Jill 
Club also reported. 


Hartford, Stanley Manning, D.D., Minister 
The report from this church was published in the news 
columns of Tae CuristiAn Leaver of February 7. 


Danbury, Harry Adams Hersey, D. D., Minister 

This church recently lost by death two lifelong members, 
Hannah Elizabeth McArthur, eighty-seven, and William P. 
Treadwell (charter member of the Y. P.C. U. in 1890), sixty- 
nine. Both were unfailing in church attendance as long as 
health permitted. Mrs. McArthur had known the church and 
its ministers through two-thirds of its one hundred twenty 
years. Mr. Treadwell had served the church in several official 
capacities and performed countless other voluntary tasks. He 
was one of the three charter members present at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Y.P.C.U. in November. 

On the Sunday preceding Christmas the young people 
presented the Nativity pageant at a candlelight service. On 
Youth Day, Sunday, January 18, the entire morning service 
was conducted by the young people. Addresses were given 
by Albin Voegele, local president, and Raymond C. Hopkins, 
a local member who is now serving as vice-president of the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship. Barbara Blethen, Lillian Clas- 
endorf and Janice Cornell also participated. An offering of 
nearly $20 was received for the fellowship projects. The 
union from now forward will give the total of Sunday evening 
offerings to the Legion of the Cross Department. It has given 
half the offerings for many years, and for some years preceding 
gave the total. 

The Ladies’ Aid served a turkey supper January 24. 


Stamford, Harold A. Lumsden, Minister 


In December the John Murray Bicentennial was observed. 
The sermon was on “God’s Messenger.” 

The work of the Association of Universalist Women was 
recently the topic for the Saturday church page in the local 
paper. The attendance at the women’s meetings is showing 
a great improvement this year. The group sews regularly 
for the Red Cross. 

The church participates in the services of the community. 
It is taking an active part in the community Lenten program. 
A special Brotherhood service of all churches was held in 
February. 

Mr. Lumsden was elected secretary of the local commit- 
tee to secure funds for Red Cross War Relief. 


Norwich, Richard H. Bird, Jr., Minister 

Improvements in the church property continue to occupy 
the attention of the John Murray Group, an organization of 
young women. The pulpit furniture has been reupholstered, 
and other improvements in the church auditorium are pro- 
jected. The group sponsored a Christmas sale in connection 
with the Ladies’ Aid annual turkey dinner in November. 
Several boxes of clothing were sent to Friendly House in North 
Carolina. 

A junior choir has been started by the senior choir director, 
Miss Mary E. Gray. They sang for the first time at a regular 
church service on Christmas Sunday. 

On Sunday, January 11, a memorial to the late Jessie E. 
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Hill was dedicated. Miss Hill, who died in January, 1941, 
in her eighty-fourth year, was a devoted worker in the church, 
and was for thirty-seven years secretary of the Sunday school. 
The memorial took the form of an ornamental cover for the 
baptismal font, constructed of polished oak and surmounted 
by a brass cross. 

Race Relations Sunday was observed by an exchange of 
pulpits with Beth-Jacob Community Synagogue. Mr. Bird 
preached at the Sabbath service in the synagogue on Friday 
evening, February 6, and Rabbi Zev Nelson occupied the 
pulpit of this church on Sunday, February 8. 


Bridgeport, Emerson S. Schwenk, Minister 


Seven new members have been added to the church school 
and five new members to the Women’s Club. 

Mr. Schwenk has broadcast on the morning devotions 
over Station WICC. He also spoke at the Brotherhood meet- 
ing at the Jewish Temple. 

The Pastor’s Association of the town is instructing the 
various congregations in the handling of incendiary and ex- 
plosive bombs in the event of air raids. 

Defense work has taken away most of the men associated 
with the parish. Many are working Sundays, and others are 
traveling for their firms. 

A part-time worker has been engaged from a local training 
school to assist with the kindergarten work. 


A Universalist Engineer and 


Teacher 


We are glad to publish the following account of the 
life of Charles Lake Ransom, a brother of Professor 
Ransom of Tufts College and a loyal Universalist. 
After years in service as a civil engineer, he found hap- 
piness in later years as a teacher and a worker in civic 
affairs. 

Tue Eprror 


CHARLES LAKE RANSOM, son of Lake and Lucy 
(Bacon) Ransom, was born in Chicago, January 23, 
1872, and died April 29, 1941. 

He was educated in the public schools of Chicago and 
Oak Park, Ill., and was a member of the second graduating 
class of the Chicago Manual Training School. Entering the 
sophomore class of Purdue University with conditions, he 
completed the three years’ work in two years’ time, and in 
1892 was one of the youngest men ever to be graduated from 
Purdue up to that time. He was a brilliant student. 

At the age of fourteen he became a member of Unity 
Church, Oak Park, and in 1895 was married in that church 
to Emma Victoria Schlund by Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot. 

For twenty-two years he was connected with the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway, becoming resident engineer in 
Omaha. Then after a short stay in Montana, he removed 
to Connecticut, where, during the shortage of teachers dur- 
ing the First World War, he became a teacher of mathematics 
and architecture in the Connecticut State Trade Schools in 
Putnam and Stamford. He made his home in Stamford nine 
years, during which time he did yeoman service in the re- 
habilitation of the Stamford Universalist church. On being 
retired as a teacher in 1935 he established a new home in 
Winter Park, Fla., where he made a wide circle of friends in 
cultural and civic activities. 

After a year of ill-health, and great suffering, death came 
as a merciful release. The funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. Mary Elizabeth Andrews Conner. 

Mr. Ransom is survived by his wife, Emma S. Ransom; 
three daughters, Mrs. R. B. Chapman of Silver Spring, Md., 
and Mrs. G. C. Warner and Mrs. A. L. Berghult of Winter 
Park, Fla.; three grandsons, two granddaughters, and one 
great-granddaughter, all of Silver Spring; one brother and 
one sister. 

Mr. Ransom was a man of few words and of a retiring 
nature, but he had the ability to make and keep friends. As 
a teacher of underprivileged boys he was loved by his pupils. 
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In his home he was a devoted husband and father. In busi- 
ness dealings he was considerate and open-minded. 

He was offered the chair of railroad engineering when it 
was created in Armour Institute (now absorbed by Chicago 
University). He refused it, saying he was not a teacher. 
Later he found that teaching was the thing he should have 
been doing always. He offered his services and was accepted 
by the federal government in the First World War as a 
teacher in shipbuilding, but was not called into service. 

He served as chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Stamford Universalist church for six years, and gave time 
and strength to build up that parish. 


Aid for MacArthur 


Though only a battalion of men is involved, and though 
hope of further reinforcements is problematical, it is stirring 
news that American bluejackets and marines are now fighting 
with General MacArthur’s gallant soldiers. No American 
commander ever sat on a hotter spot than that which Mac- 
Arthur has occupied since the fall of Manila. No American 
commander has ever made more effective use of the means at 
his disposal. Courage alone might have resulted in a sense- 
less slaughter. MacArthur has supplemented courage with 
the consummate skill needed for withdrawal to a chosen terrain 
under fire. The Bataan Peninsula may be said to have been 
designed: by nature for defensive warfare. If MacArthur has 
lost any bets in utilizing its facilities the fact is not obvious. 
So far, with the aid of the forts at the harbor mouth, he has 
occupied a Japanese force much larger and better armed than 
his own and has kept the invaders from making effective use 
of Manila Bay. 

Capturing or destroying an attacking force of Japanese 
shock troops, he notes in his report that the prisoners are be- 
ing “treated with the respect and consideration which their 
gallantry so well merits.” This is in the grand old military 
style. It is not inconsistent with a considerable disrespect for 
the Japanese responsible for this war. It is a soldier’s way 
of discriminating between the blackhearted sneaks and liars 
who ordered the war and the men in the ranks who have to 
fight it. In this discrimination lies some hope for the future 
after our victory has been won. 

Some graybeards may recall the hullabaloo when Admiral 
Dewey came home from his own success at Manila. They 
will hope to be here when MacArthur sees the towers of Man- 
hattan again. If he suspects that this nation holds him in 
honor, he doesn’t know the half of it—From the New York 
Times. 


Lincoln Night in Boston 


"THE Boston Universalist Club celebrated Lincoln’s birthday 

at its meeting in the beautiful buildings of the Women’s 
Republican Club, Monday night, February 9. Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, D.D., president of the club, presided, and the 
speaker was Rev. Garfield Morgan, a well-known Congrega- 
tional clergyman of Lynn, Mass. Some fifty men sat down 
to dinner at 6 p. m. and among them were many ministers 
and many prominent officials of the state convention and the 
General Convention. 

Mr. Morgan was introduced by William R. Thomson, 
former president of the club and chairman of the program 
committee. He paid an eloquent tribute to Lincoln and held 
the undivided attention of the men. 

“For twenty years,” he said, “I have been a diligent stu- 
dent of Lincoln. The best part of my library, after my books 
on Jesus and Paul, is the Lincoln library I have collected. 
I pass by the story of the early years of Lincoln. Every 
normal American knows the incidents associated with his early 
life. All know the privations and the poverty through which 
he passed. In England, too, where I was born and grew up, 
almost every schoolboy knows the history of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Little boys would walk from the next town and crowd 
the chapel when S. Parkes Cadman came back to his native 
village and told again the story of Lincoln.” 
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In graphic Janguage, Mr. Morgan described the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate which made Lincoln, he said, a national figure. 
“It was one of the great forensic battles of all times.” The 
speaker compared Lincoln as a political leader with Churchill. 
“Thank God,” he said, “that after Chamberlain we had 
Churchill who said, ‘I offer you nothing save blood and sweat 
and tears.” Lincoln was like that.” 

The speaker told the story of the campaign of 1860, of the 
contest for the Republican nomination, and of how Lincoln 
handled Seward and Chase. He traced the growth of freedom 
and told the contribution to human freedom made by Lincoln. 

Referring to the Union commanders in the Civil War, he 
spoke of McClellan in such terms as to bring some heated 
protests, all in good spirit, after the meeting closed. It seems 
that McClellan has some friends left among the historians in 
the club. Joe Hooker, in spite of his imposing statue a few 
rods from where the meeting was held, found no defenders. 
Chancellorsville was too vivid a memory. 

Naturally Grant was given full praise and Lincoln for 
backing him, in spite of charges that he drank, but what a 
tragedy it was, the speaker said, that Grant’s career did not 
stop with the war. “Our people are too reckless in the matter 
of choosing officials.” 

“In a century which gave us Gladstone, John Bright, 
Richard Cobden,” said Mr. Morgan, “Lincoln must be counted 
the greatest of all statesmen.” 

Mr. Morgan was a private in the Canadian Army during 
World War I. He is an orator, well known in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, much beloved as a preacher, and especially beloved 
as a pastor who is at home in association with the humblest 
people of his parish. 

Jae Wad 


The Dwarf That Grew to a Giant 


ONCE upon a time a traveler whose saddlebags held much 
gold was journeying through the Black Forest when 
night overtook him. Tying his horse some distance from a 
peasant’s cottage, he cautiously approached and peered in at 
the window to see what manner of people were they who 
might give him shelter. The family were at supper, their 
heads bowed in prayer. Assured of their integrity, the traveler 
knocked at the door and was made welcome within. 

While they supped together and talked, a little old man 
came into the room and took the vacant place at the table. 
He was dwarfed and goblin-like, with evil face and shifty 
eyes. The traveler was uneasy at this presence, but the 
peasant family treated the dwarf considerately, and he ate 
in silence. 

That night the traveler with his moneybags beside him 
in bed was awakened by a noise in the room, and saw the 
little old man in the moonlight. With a cry he leaped from 
his bed and in loud voice shouted, “Get ye gone, you 
shameless robber!” At this the dwarf laughed a great laugh 
and said, “Ai-ai-ai-ai—now you make me grow!” And grow 
he did before the astonished eyes of the traveler, becoming 
a giant in size. And with another laugh he ran from the 
room and was gone. The traveler slept no more that night. 

Next morning the peasant apologized for the behavior of 
the dwarf. “That is our suspicion,” he said. “He lives with 
us always, and once was great and fearsome. But we learned 
that by speaking kindly and thinking generously, we made 
him shrink in size to the weak, helpless old man you first 
saw. Alas, now we shall have to live him down again.” 

Some years later, so runs the story, the same traveler was 
journeying again through that country and bethought himself 
of the peasant family whose troubles he had increased by 
his readiness to believe evil. 

Once again he knocked at their door, and once again he 
was admitted to their circle. But this time no little old man 
appeared. Nothing but the gentle breeze at the casement 
reminded him of the fury and terror of the wind when stirred 
by fierce heat. (From the German.) 

Beware of the dwarf that grew to a giant—From the 
Bulletin of the First Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
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Our Library~ Desk 


Every Man’s Boor. By Francis Carr 

Stifler. Harper. $1.00. 

Every Man’s Book is, of course, the 
Bible. ‘This is a book of eighteen brief 
chapters arranged in three sections. In 
a simple, interesting style the author 
tells something of the history of the 
Bible; something of its translation into 
many languages and its being carried to 
all parts of the world; and something of 
its influence in shaping the life of men 
and nations. For the most part the book 
reflects a modern point of view regard- 
ing the literary development of the Bible, 
but a more or less conservative and 
orthodox point of view regarding theo- 
logical interpretation. One might ask 
what the writer would have us do after 
we have become acquainted and “fallen 
in love” with the Bible, for he makes 
great virtue in the mere reading. He 
presents the Bible as the talisman for 
many of our present difficulties. “If we 
are to find a positive answer to the 
world’s despair, it must be one that bores 
through these mountainous obstacles of 
national and racial difference. . . . The 
Bible has through many centuries amply 
demonstrated its fitness to do this very 
thing.” The author gives the impres- 
sion that the fundamental principles of 
Christianity and the Bible are synony- 
mous, and that to give the world the 
Bible is to save it and build a new 
society. 

Enaar R. Waker 


Towarp Aa Dynamic America. By 
Marquis W. Childs and William T. 
Stone. Foreign Policy Association. 
25 cents. 

The frequent publication of a Head- 
line Book—this is number 31—is a wel- 
come event to those who enjoy a 
succinct statement of contemporary eco- 
nomic and political problems and an at- 
tempt at an answer. Here is a brief 
and apparently accurate portrayal of 
America’s expanding economy in the year 
before September, 1941. It is an answer 
for those who have wondered futilely 
what possible system or purpose there 
could be in the seeming chaos. At times 
it seems almost too good to be true. 

A few brief quotations will serve to 
cast light on the book as well as on the 
times: “Whatever the outcome of the 
war—whether a stalemate or the defeat 
of Germany ...-—the status quo of 
1939 has gone for good.” “Plant capac- 
ity will be of no avail if the end of the 
immediate crisis finds us with prices and 
wages in the economic stratosphere com- 
pletely unrelated to price levels in other 
parts of the world. Thus the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to hold down prices are 
of immediate importance.” “Consumer 
spending has been successfully stemmed 
by taxation and enforced saving.” “The 
major economic sickness of unemploy- 
ment has not been cured.” “Only through 
loyalty to the principles of liberty and 


tolerance, combined with an effort to 
provide real opportunity for all, can we 
meet the challenge of despotism. And 
only through co-operation with other na- 
tions can we hope to achieve the politi- 
cal and economic conditions essential to 
peace and security.” 

The book is illustrated by Graphic As- 
sociates, and a masterful work is theirs. 


H. M. Greur 


Tue SrruaGite ror Worip Orper. By 
Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign Policy 
Association. Headline Books, No. 32. 
25 cents. 

This is not a pleasant book to read, 
and it has many weaknesses which 
hamper what might have been its use- 
fulness in young people’s or adult groups. 

The primary theme is the task of re- 
construction after the war, and it opens 
with a warning that we must realize 
the terrible destruction which will be left 
by war. 

Chapter II “bridges the centuries,” but 
unfortunately in three pages, which give 
neither facts nor perspective, after which 
we are given a discussion of “Why Ver- 
sailles Failed.” Without “minimizing 
Hitler’s responsibility,” the author does 
go so far as to recognize that participants 
in “Europe’s postwar drama were in 
some degree responsible.” The alterna- 
tives offered are the adjustments de- 
manded by Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
or that they should have “armed them- 
selves to the teeth.” 

Later, the reader is led to consider 
the limits of practical action, bearing in 
mind geographic imperatives (“Germany 
—a Country without Natural Frontiers” 
or “Britain—Balance Wheel of a Con- 
tinent”). There are also the problems 
which are created by the national 
minorities, and the necessity of con- 
sidering economic problems. And, finally, 
on page 53 “Human Welfare Enters the 
Equation.” After that the psychology 
of peoples is considered in totally un- 
psychological terms. Here we are treated 
to descriptions of “The Baffling British,” 
“The Self-Sufficient French,” “The Un- 
satisfied Germans,” and “The Enigmatic 
Russians.” 

Chapters XI and XII deal respec- 
tively with the “Future as the Nazis See 
It” and “The Future as Others See It.” 
And, finally, on page 81 we read, “On 
one point, however, there seems to be 
agreement both in Britain and among 
the exiled governments of European 
countries: that, in case of Hitler’s de- 
feat, Britain must assume responsibility 
for European reconstruction.” Yet “The 
Problem of Germany” remains unsolved, 
and among other things “we must realize 
that millions of people in the occupied 
countries of Europe probably thirst for 
vengeance on their German conquerors.” 
In solution we may have either a short 
term or a long term program, in either 


of which America can help to build. The 


short term program is to include termina- 
tion of Nazi power, retention of wartime 
controls over raw materials, establish- 
ment of an emergency Military Adminis- 
tration, and an International Recon- 
struction Commission. The long term 
program makes provision for cultural 
autonomy of national groups, develop- 
ment of political and economic ties be- 
tween Europe and Asia, and the Western 
Hemisphere, an International Authority, 
and machinery by advanced states for 
development of backward areas, with 
eventual disarmament and peaceful pro- 
cedures for making changes in the world 
order. The long term program is more 
appealing, but it would seem that some 
of its tenets are perhaps inimical to 
peace. 

The Struggle for World Order seems 
to this reviewer to rely a little too 
strongly on maintaining certain ques- 
tionable elements of the present order. 
It is likely that some day we shall have 
international peace, but the fundamental 
motives of more nations than Germany 
must be changed before that can be 
achieved. So, too, must the fundamental 
motives by which the lives of individuals 
are guided. Consideration of all these 
problems is necessary, but the booklet 
under discussion seems far too limited 
in material, approach, and motivation to 
make it a suitable basis for that con- 
sideration. 

Dorotuy TipEn SPorRL 


Tur Op, Otp Story. By W. M. Clow. 
Collins, London and Glasgow. 3/6d. 


First published in 1923 and reprinted 
several times, the popularity of this 
children’s version of the Biblical narra- 
tive is indicated in a new and attractive 
edition. Colorful binding, large clear 
print, pictures flush to the edge make it 
a tempting volume. The pictures 
especially are noteworthy, being repro- 
ductions of the works of great painters. 
The one who chose them had an eye for 
appealing dramatic values. Among 
artists represented are J. M. Swan, Ed- 
ward Armitage, W. Holman Hunt, Ford 
Madox Brown and J. E. Millais. And 
not a single halo! 

The story is concerned with the lives 
and deeds of the more familiar Biblical 
figures, but not all of them. Adam, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Esau and others 
from the Old Testament move on and 
off the stage. Jesus is the main figure, 
naturally, from the New Testament, and 
Peter, Dorcas, Stephen and Paul receive 
brief consideration. Of the prophets 
only Elijah and Elisha are included. One 
wonders occasionally at conclusions such 
as this: “There is no one more like 
Jesus, in his sacrifice, than Esther, the 
Queen.” 

Perhaps one should not cavil over- 
much at critical shortcomings in a chil- 
dren’s book if the manner is agreeable. 
This book is distinguished generally by 
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a pleasant style. Though literal the 
rendering is quite charming and moves 
rapidly. Throughout there is a mellow 
sweetness, toning down objectionable ele- 
ments such as the sacrifice of Jephthah’s 
daughter, but also, it must be stated, 
robbing the original of some rich color- 
ing. A good book if a child has not 
reached an age of being critical. 

H. M. Geur 


A Bratz A B C. By Grace Allen Hocerth: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 75 cents. 


Here is a bright little book for pre- 
school children or even for the child in 
first grade. Each letter of the alphabet 
is illustrated with a bit of information 
concerning a personage or incident in the 
Bible. For example, “H is for Harp. 
David played the harp and sang to King 
Saul when he was unhappy.” In each 
case the Biblical passage concerned is 
noted so that the story may be traced 
to its source. A simple but expressive 
drawing in red, blue, and black accom- 
panies each letter, on the opposite page. 

The writer-illustrator of this little 
book has gone to special pains in making 
it appealing in subject-matter, presenta- 
tion and artistry. Several letters are 
connected with Christmas—X for Xmas 
is one instance—so it would be an 
especially good gift on that day which 
is, above all, the children’s day. 

H. M. Genr 


Discovery—A Gumersoox For Livinc. 
By Robert M. Bartlett. Association 
Press, New York. $1.50. 


This is a book of worth-while quota- 
tions from one hundred twenty different 
people, most of whose names are well 
known. Nearly all of them are our con- 
temporaries, and they are widely rep- 
resentative of American and English 
thought. There are a few who belong 
to other lands. 

The book is designed, so the author 
says, for young people of college age 
and for men in the national service. It 
is not a book to be read through, but 
rather to be picked up at odd moments, 
perhaps from a bedside table, for a bit 
of refreshment and inspiration, or to 
bring the confused impressions of a day 
into the perspective of the things that en- 
dure. It is organized in seven sections 
with the titles: Facing Tomorrow’s 
World, Building a Complete Self, Satis- 
faction in My Job, Understanding My 
Neighbor, Getting Help from the World 
about Me, The Art of Self-Mastery, 
Finding a Faith to Live By. 

The value which one places upon such 
a book depends chiefly upon how it ap- 
peals to him. If the selections are those 
that he himself would have chosen, it is 
a good book; if they are not, the book 
is of little value, or none at all—to him. 
No two people would make the same 
selection, even if their reading covered 
exactly the same field. Much of this 
book appeals to me, some of it not at 
all. That is to be expected, and is no 
criticism of the book or its author. I 


would have included a number of other 
writers, a larger percentage of poetry, 
but that is a matter of personal prefer- 
ence. 

The only thing about the book I really 
dislike is the blurb on the jacket, for 
which the author cannot be held respon- 
sible. “Here are the key ideas from the 
best minds of our time,” it says. Many 
of the best minds of today are included, 
but many are not. And where only a 
single quotation from an author is given 
—and that is the case in all but a few 
instances—it is unlikely that his “key 
ideas” are given. In the case of a few 
with whose works I am fairly familiar, 
I know that it is not. I suspect that it 
is true of many. It is for such claims 
that the word “blurb” is most appropri- 
ate. What the author says in his fore- 
word is much more modest and true: 
“Here are given the basic values which 
they have discovered, the goals they 
consider worth striving after, satisfac- 
tions that are worthy, and hopes that 
point beyond crisis and chaos to a bet- 
ter tomorrow.” 

Srantey MANNING 


Tuis CuristirAn Cause. By Karl Barth. 

Macmillan. 75 cents. 

Here is a book of sixty pages, bound 
in boards, containing three letters of 
Karl Barth on the war, the last ad- 
dressed to the people of Great Britain 
after the heroic Air Force had ended, for 
the time being, the threat of invasion. 
They all urge upon Christians the duty 
of resisting Hitler by all the means pos- 
sible. Where there might have been a 
defense of pacifism possible in the period 
from 1914 to 1918, there is no such de- 
fense possible now. To Barth the 
menace of Hitler creates a totally dif- 
ferent situation. 

Weird as are some of the basic theo- 
logical concepts of Barth, the beautiful 
spirit in which he writes make these let- 
ters worthy of the attention of people in 
all branches of the church. 


ree 


Tuou Arr Perrer, a one-act play. By 
Maryann Manly. “Ann So Dorn Hr 
Reprem Us,” a pageant in six episodes. 
By Hazel F. Bailey. Walter F. Baker 
Company. 35 cents each. Royalty 
charge not stated. 

Of these two presentations the play 
may receive greater favor because of its 
simpler form and its shorter cast, though, 
in reading it, one is not much stirred. 
The play presupposes an audience famil- 
iar with the life of Peter the Apostle. It 
attempts to show the restoration of Peter 
to leadership in the Christian crusade 
through contact with the risen Jesus. 

As in other plays centering about the 
resurrection episodes, the use of Jesus as 
a stage character offers difficulties that 
few thespians, amateur or professional, 
can overcome. 

The pageant calls for about forty-two 
characters of varying ages and races, and 
includes, also, two angels. 
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Most groups will probably feel that 
the content of this pageant is not worth 
the necessary labor of providing a great 
variety of costumes and properties, and 
of rehearsing so many people in an en- 
tertainment of such short duration and 
of such doubtful theater value. 

The performance starts with a wordy 
dialogue between two young men, and is 
followed by a scene between Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus in a garden. 
In the episodes which follow, these two 
men are made to listen in on a series of 
episodes dressed in modern terms and 
accompanied by modern hymn tunes. 


Epson R. Mires 


Youne Propte i tHe Liseray Cuurcu. 
By Stephen H. Fritchman. Beacon 
Press, Boston. 85 cents. 

Dean Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School in a Northfield sermon last sum- 
mer referred to “these proud little sects.” 
The phrase comes to mind more than 
once while reading Young People in the 
Iiberal Church. 

The title is misleading. We are of- 
fered flagrant denominationalism under 
a title which might well have been re- 
served for something better. After com- 
ing across the word “Unitarian” some 
twenty times before arriving at page six 
the reader must suspect that the word 
“liberal” in the title refers to the use of 
denominational references. 

It is to be regretted that this book 
cannot be recommended for use in our 
churches. Our growing sense of the im- 
portance of church work with youth 
might have gained impetus and direc- 
tion from a more general book on this 
subject. 

Fritchman writes well. The sections 
on the needs of young people, the aims 
of a church youth program and on or- 
ganization, leadership and programs are 
comprehensive and challenging. The re- 
source lists in the appendix merit exam- 
ination. 

At one point the author writes that 
“Unitarians have too often been partially 
frustrated . . . by a feeling of isolation 
from other like-minded liberals.” I, too, 
feel “partially frustrated” by an other- 
wise commendable work which, because 
of its blatant denominationalism, I can- 
not recommend. 

Doveuas Frazier 


Prnevore Over THE Sun. By Pola Clair. 

Revell. 

This is subtitled “A Fantasy,” and 
the fantasy is too precieux and obscure 
for one to make much out of what Pola 
Clair has written. 

If the book is written for children, it 
is wholly inappropriate, and if it is 
written for adults, the combination of 
obscure aims, bad poetry, and lack of 
profundity will make most of them put it 
aside at about page three. If it be that 
it was intended as a play or pageant, 
it is poor dramatics and probably could 
not be staged. 

Dororuy TipEn Sporrn 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AS LEINBACH SAW IT 


To tue Epitor: 

As a long-time friend of Dr. Paul S$. Leinbach, you may be 
interested to read his posthumous editorial on the Skinner- 
Cole biography of John Murray. I enclose a copy herewith. 

From its position in the current issue of the Messenger, 
it may be presumed that this was the last product of his pen. 

Inasmuch as Paul addressed a constituency quite distant 
from us in theological conviction, this utterance exhibits his 
breadth of vision and his editorial courage. 

Cambridge, Mass. Grorce E. Huntiry 


The review in the Messenger was as follows: 


Hell's Ramparts Fell 

This optimistic title is given to the “Biography of John 
Murray,” by Dean Clarence R. Skinner and Professor Alfred 
S. Cole of the department of homiletics of Tufts College 
School of Religion. The Universalists are this year celebrat- 
ing the bicentennial of the birth of Murray, but there are 
thousands of others who will be interested in this thrilling por- 
trayal of this Colonial preacher and Revolutionary patriot 
who has been called the “prophet of God’s boundless love.” 

The two teachers of theology who have written this book 
have, in spite of their predilections, made an honest attempt 
to summarize the character and place in history of a leader 
whom they describe as unsophisticated, forthright and direct, 
but not especially original or creative, but whose life deserves 
to be celebrated after two hundred years because of his great 
breadth of feeling, his ability to dramatize his new theology, 
and his spiritual insight in “championing universalism against 
partialism.” 

John Murray was born in Alton, England, in 1741, the 
child of stern, God-fearing Calvinists, and the authors of this 
volume say: “He lived to break the power of degenerate 
Calvinism in the New World. The story of his spiritual pil- 
grimage and his flaming proclamation of the Universal Love 
of God is one of the great romances of religious history.” 

The publishers are justified in saying that this is no dry, 
historical treatise, but a warm, intimate account of the life of 
a man who felt deeply, suffered greatly, and dared coura- 
geously. 


SOME INTERESTING COMMENT FROM NEW YORK 


To tae Eprror: 

Enclosed find a clipping from the New York Times with an 
account of the death of Rev. Clarence J. Harris. 

There is one conspicuous error in the enclosed clip from 
the Times. Mr. Harris did not found the Washington 
Heights Universalist church. I was clerk of the parish in the 
early days; my wife was founder and first super of the church 
school; and our younger daughter was the first child chris- 
tened there, by a Mr. Billington, I think, who preached in 
Mount Vernon in the morning and for us in the evening. 
We had aspirations to get Isaac Smith when he came out of 
theological school; I remember hearing Albert Hammatt, and 
Burte Gibbs supplied for us before Mr. Harris came. When 
Mr. Harris began to preach for us he was doing a wartime 
morale job in a plant on Long Island. Later he came to live 
among. us, and though we all moved away he stayed on until 
the church was closed two or three years ago. 

Mrs. Powers and I attended the funeral on Sunday, No- 
vember 30, in the Fort Washington Presbyterian church. I’m 
sure we were the only ones present who had been members of 
the society in its earliest days. Dr. Wesley Megaw, minister 
of the church, who said he had known and worked with Mr. 
Harris for about fifteen years, paid a high tribute to our for- 
mer minister and friend to the end. 

Now the Powerses are back in Divine Paternity via Mount 
Vernon and Arlington, and are happy to report that things 
are looking up at Central Park West and 67th Street. Dr. 
and Mrs. Rose gave us a splendid start in the first cycle of the 


transition period. Last Sunday, despite snow and slush, we 
gave Dr. Perkins a warm welcome. He said he didn’t expect 
anywhere near as many on such a Sunday, and I replied that 
it was a tip-off. Give us some pleasant Sundays during the 
winter and we'll really “go to town.” Please don’t get the 
idea that we are going to need any S. R. O. sign right away, 
but congregations are larger and I think we are going to be 
able to report at the annual meeting that we have been pay- 
ing our way since the new order went into effect September 1. 
Miss Collie’s “activities” are flourishing, among them a 
revived Sunday school. 
Watiace M. Powers 
New York, N. Y. 


SOUND AND SENSIBLE 


To tue Eprror: 

I am much interested in the thought expressed in the 
letter from S. F. Smith relative to the “spiritual needs of our 
people.” TI believe a spiritual ministry from our churches to 
be the foundation on which the Universalist Church would 
expand in membership and in real service. This spiritual 
ministry is most important, for I know there is an unrealized 
thirst for spiritual food among our church people. Jesus said 
to his disciples, “Feed my lambs.” He meant spiritual food. 
Can we not have more of this satisfying manna from the min- 
istry of our Universalist Church? I have found very little 
teaching along this line in the three churches which I have 
attended. However, I feel sure that our church would grow 
in proportion to our “awareness of God.” This is the opinion 
of a lifelong member of the Universalist Church. 

Ng 


A KIND LETTER 


To tue Eprror: 

I enjoy Tur Curist1an Leaner, but miss its weekly visits.. 
We were in Groveland all summer, where we have a small 
farm (where I was born). It’s not a “Hill Farm,” but is. 
between two large hills, where my minister and his loved fam- 
ily like to climb when he can spare the time. 

When it came Friday afternoon, Mr. T. would say, “No. 
need to go up to 41 today.” But I would say, “It’s the day- 
Tue CuristrAn Leaner comes.” So we would ride four 
miles or more for it. 

John Haynes Holmes said what I felt about you. I 
remember once when you came to our Haverhill church. 

I have just lately been through something, and God,. 
through Wallace Grant Fiske, was right beside me holding 
my hand, and I never made a whimper. 

Gertrude Tuck 
41 Mechanic Street, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


SUBTRACTION OR ADDITION? JUST HOW DID WE 
FIX THAT CALENDAR? 


To tue Eprror: 

The authors of that excellent biography, Hell’s Ramparts- 
Fell,” state on page 14 that John Murray was born December- 
10, 1741. The presumption is that this date authoritatively 
is based on the parish records at Alton. Therefore it cannot 
be stated as a fact that Murray was born December 21. 
The day of his birth was December 10 notwithstanding the 
change in the calendar in 1752. It is the anniversary of his. 
birth that now falls on December 21. 

The recent editorial states that eleven days were added in 
1752. No. The eleven days, September 3 to 13, inclusive,. 
were subtracted from the calendar that year. Thus the boy 
John Murray observed his ninth birthday anniversary on 
December 10, 1751, and his tenth anniversary on December 
21,1752. That is, the earth had made exactly ten trips round’ 
the sun by the calendar counting from the day that Murray- 
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was born. For the term “anniversary” implies so many com- 
plete revolutions of the earth round the sun counted from a 
particular calendar date. 


Because the astronomical year is always a little out of 
step with the calendar, anniversaries are never absolutely cor- 
rect. For instance, the year 2000 will be the first century 
leap year since 1600. Thus when Murray’s two hundred 
fiftieth anniversary occurs in 1991 there will be an accumu- 
lated calendar error of almost a whole day. If the celebra- 
tion committee is real technical they might consider Decem- 
ber 22 the proper date. That will be a Saturday, the day 
before Christmas Sunday, and not a feasible date for cele- 
brations of this sort. Therefore they may stick to December 
10 for practical reasons. 


Galileo died January 8, 1642. I attended the tercentenary 
observance at Harvard College Observatory on January 8. 
Such a distinguished astronomer as Dr. Harlow Shapley ap- 
parently was not disturbed by the change in calendar when 
arranging the celebration. Therefore Dr. Ratcliff and others 
who planned the Murray Bicentennial for December 10 stand 
in good company! 

Rosert F. NeepHamM 
Arlington, Mass. 


HELL’S RAMPARTS STILL STANDING HERE 


To rHE Epiror: 


Here’s a reaction that our good friend R. S. Kellerman 
might like to read since his Ohio home town is in the throes 
of an oldtime revival. Why doesn’t he move east and breathe 
the atmosphere of advanced thought and the universally 
accepted liberal religion? We do not have to preach Univer- 
salism here. (Dr. Henry R. Rose, please note.) On Decem- 
ber 10, the date given to us by the authorities as John 
Murray’s birthday anniversary, I was asked to deliver a 
broadcast on that morning, which I was proud to do accord- 
ing to my poor talents. I must have put it over, for within 
the week the following anonymous reaction came to me via 
the post office of a near-by Massachusetts town: 


“Heard your morning broadcast on the Devotion period, 
and it is a shame in these awful days to have such awful 
heresy go out over the air to poor, weary souls who are look- 
ing for a little help. You and Hitler will both wake up to 
find there is a hell to shun as well as a heaven to gain. And 
think of all who will point their finger at you for letting 
them go there without warning! Wake up! Ask God to show 
you, then make restitution to those you have deluded.” 


So endeth that letter. Oh no! we do not need to preach 
Universalism any more. Anyway—not in Massachusetts! 
Witt Coupen 
Providence, R. I. 


STATISTICS NOT SO SIGNIFICANT 


To tue Eprror: 


Noting apparent contradictions of statistics regarding 
growth or decline of our church, may I suggest that the best 
index would be neither families, individuals nor members 
received, but the number of ministers regularly employed by 
parishes, circuits, and as missionaries or church officials. Bet- 
ter yet would be the total average attendance at all churches, 
including Sunday schools (if counted and reported as ought 
to be). 

The Universalist Church has unquestionably been in de- 
cline for about three-quarters of a century, and it would be 
a miracle if that decline were substantially halted in the 
three short years that a general superintendent without port- 
folio has been in office. The truth is that either gain or loss 
under one pastorate or superintendency or editorial manage- 
ment is not a fair index when so many other factors are at 
work—above and below, inside and out. 

Further, numbers are only an outer index at best and 
may or may not reflect actual conditions, strength or weak- 
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ness of a denomination, except over long periods, centuries, 
or even millenniums. 


The true measure is unseeable, for it is the depth and 
breadth and unity of spiritual and intellectual life. Though 
unseen this measure may be felt, and it would be interesting 
to question a large cross section of ministers and members. 


Henry LaFayerre GiEespre 
Manchester, Iowa. 


P. S. How about an editorial on war and liquor? 


WE SHALL HONOR AND WELCOME BACK THE 
CHAPLAINS 


To tHe Eprror: 


The notice that our quota, small as it is, of army chap- 
lains is unfilled, fails to surprise me. The contrary would. 


Even the unselfishness of devotion to the church and to 
mankind would not lead one to ask for certification as an 
applicant for chaplamship of a general superintendent who 
frankly states that a man who is given an army chaplainship 
“will find it almost impossible to be returned to the parish 
ministry.” Whatever the personal feeling of a superintendent 
may be, his official acts and statements are supposedly those 
of the church. A man devoted to his work will not deliber- 
ately cut off all contact with it. 

Even stronger, perhaps, but more insidious, is the gossip 
such as was current at Ferry Beach last summer, that when 
a man enters the Army as a chaplain it is because he has 
failed all attempts to make a parish minister of himself. 


If this is what we do to our missionaries and ministers- 
to-the-public, no wonder our quota is small, and, even small, 


unfilled. 


Despite the reasonableness of being afraid to tell the truth 
in public in our denomination I find myself unable to work 
up any fear of it. Jf one cannot either tell the truth or fol- 
low his ideals and conscience and stay in this church, it is 
not the one I was looking for when I joined it and entered 
its ministry. This letter, therefore, does not need to be 
anonymous. 

Duane Kerry Lyon 
Woodstock, Vt. 
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PERHAPS DECEMBER 10 IS THE RIGHT DATE 


To rue Eprror: 

I am much interested in your editorial concerning the 
actual date of John Murray’s birth. 

Thomas Butler was in here a few weeks ago and brought 
up the same subject. It would seem that we have been 
celebrating the wrong date. 

Since reading the editorial another question has arisen in 
my own mind and I have just talked about it with Thomas, 
who has been here this morning. 

John Murray wrote his autobiography quite a few years 
after the change in the calendar. How do we know that he 
had not taken this into consideration when he said December 
10 was the date? It is quite possible that in accordance with 
the corrected calendar December 10 was the actual day on 
which he arrived in the world, not fourteen days previous. 

Thomas tells me there is no record of his baptism in the 
church of the parish in which he lived; but he states, himself, 
that he was privately baptized. Thomas says that the rector 
had charge of several parishes and that it might well be that 
the parents took the young John to one of these other par- 
ishes to be baptized and, if so, the record might have been 
entered in that church. 

Apparently no one has ever taken the trouble to investi- 
gate the other record books in those parishes. 

The point I am raising is that perhaps December 10 is 
the right day. I do not see that we have any certain means 
of disproving it. 

Hersert E. Benton 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO A 
1942-1943 PROGRAM 


How many churches have met the 
challenge of the following letter sent out 
by the program chairman of the New 
York State Association of Universalist 
Women, and have explored one or more 
of these areas? If this has not been ac- 
complished this year, please make it, or 
a similar plan, the basis for the program 
which you will soon be planning for 
1942-1943: 


Dear Program Chairman: 

With the “Seven Areas of Living” as 
our broad subject, our meetings may well 
begin with “The Bible in Life.” Usually 
the minister is glad to speak on this sub- 
ject, emphasizing early Bible teaching 
and the value of continued Bible study. 
Two of the Helpers are especially well 
suited for group study on this subject— 
Understanding the Old Testament and 
The Life and the Way. 

“Personal Faith and Experience” is 
emphasized in our Dedication Day pro- 
gram on Ash Wednesday, and can also 
be developed by a panel discussion or 
group study, using the Helper, Lifting 
Life to a Religious Level. A religious 
book review goes well, and occasionally 
one can obtain an excellent speaker on 
the subject. 

“Christian Family Life” can be done 
best by the young adult group, with talks 
on the relations and responsibilities exist- 
ing between home and church. For a 
panel discussion or group study, try the 
Helpers, Your Church and You—chap- 
ters 7, 8, 9, and 10—Attitudes of the 
Mature Mind and The Bible for the 
Modern Mind. 

“The Church and Its Outreach” 
should be the subject of the project 
chairman. Try special programs on the 
work in North Carolina and the Clara 
Barton Camp. Use A Program Manual 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
for reference and the Program Packets. 
Clara Barton programs come best in 
December when the Christmas stockings 
are collected. The North Carolina pro- 
grams work out well in March or April. 

“Community Issues” should be the 
concern of the Social Action chairman. 
Try a talk by a board member of one 
of the community institutions—hospital, 
orphanage or Visiting Nurse Association 
—the local Red Cross chairman or 
U.S. O. workers. Every church is help- 
ing along some of these lines. We all 
like to know what is being done to bet- 
ter our own community and like to see 
and know that we are a vital part of it. 

Instead of “Major Social Problems,” 
I should like to suggest a Citizenship 
Program for New York State groups— 
possibly a panel discussion on what your 
town is doing for its immigrants and its 


recently naturalized citizens to help them _ 


Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


to become true Americans. Christian 
Roots of Democracy in America by 
Arthur E. Holt—60 cents from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston—is excellent for a book 
review. 

“World Relations.” This subject can 
be covered well by a good review of 
Roswell P. Barnes’ A Christian Impera- 
tive—in paper 60 cents from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. This is 
modern, thought provoking and empha- 
sizes our contribution to the world order. 
Encourage discussion. 

The study programs on “The Seven 
Areas” by Minnie S. Latham offer ex- 
cellent detailed outlines for adult groups 
wishing to give more time to the subject 
than a short program will allow. Also, 
chairmen will do well to keep a copy 
near at hand for reference and help in 
planning their local programs. The 
Packets present beautiful devotional 
services and many valuable and helpful 
suggestions. Use of these what will ap- 
peal most to your own group, but expect 
all women taking part in panel discus- 
sions and personal talks to do their own 
thinking and talking—not just to read 
or repeat what they have read. Try to 
get as many as possible to take part in 
the time you have, unless the program 
is of a single speech or review, with dis- 
cussion. 

The National Association of Univer- 
salist Women asks us to present a pro- 
gram which recognizes and emphasizes 
worship, education, fellowship and serv- 
ice. Will you please try to give your 
people something to take home besides 
lunch or tea and worry about finances— 
or even just fun? They ought to have a 
vital religious interest and experience 
from every program you present! Is not 
that a real challenge to your imagina- 
tion, your talent and your love for the 
women of your church? Let us all try 
to present the vision of a larger and 
finer religious world of which we are a 
part. Let us join in making this program 
on “The Seven Areas of Living” our 
high adventure for the year. 

With my deep interest in your local 
program and with best wishes, I am, 

Loyally yours, 
Nina M. Tuornam 
Chairman, Program Committee 


MAGAZINES WE 
SHOULD BE READING 


1. The Bulletin, the official organ of 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
It contains information on the service 
projects, matters relating to reorganiza- 
tion, and other denominational news of 
the day. 

2. Tue CurisTIAN Leaver, the de- 
nominational semimonthly magazine, 
serving the total church program. 


3. The Church Woman, published by 
the United Council of Church Women, 
is a splendid interdenominational 
monthly magazine keeping one abreast 
of church news in general. Valuable to 
leaders and individuals alike. 
~4. Social Action, published by the 
Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches each 
month on a separate problem. Indis- 
pensable to Social Action chairmen, and 
to groups studying Social Action prob- 
lems. 

5. The Christian Century, one of the 
most widely read church magazines. 


* * * 


The Bulletin goes to all Universalist 
women who ask for it. Make these 
other magazines available on your church 
reading table. They contain indispen- 
sable material for those who would be 
well informed on church matters. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship, the third element in a 
well-balanced program, is one without 
which a church cannot function. In 
fact, it is largely on a common fellow- 
ship in certain religious convictions that 
the church came into being. 

Unfortunately, however, many 
churches are building, or trying to build, 
almost entirely on’ small group fellow- 
ships within a larger and almost com- 
pletely unexplored fellowship, and are 
neglecting those elements which tend to- 
ward breadth of vision, spiritual enrich- 
ment and Christian service. This state- 
ment is made with the conviction that 
we should have a definite pattern of fel- 
lowship procedure, and that this pro- 
cedure should tend to create a spiritual 
rather than a social fellowship within 
our churches. 

There must be a constantly widening 
extension of the meaning and purpose 
of fellowship to include all women of the 
parish, and a consistent breaking down 
of group lines. There should always be 
a free exchange of members among exist- 
ing local groups, and more frequent mass- 
gatherings for fellowship-with-a-purpose. 

Every local program should contain 
one or more social events in which all 
women of the church participate on a 
basis of equality—not as hostess and 
guest, but as fellowship members in a 
common enterprise. There may be: 

1. Reciprocal programs between in- 
terest groups. 

2. Joint programs on topics of com- 
mon interest. 

3. Programs in which a representative 
from each group states the functions and 
purposes of her group, and so fellowship. 
in a common enterprise. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEARNING TO PRAY ~— 


Prayer can become the gateway to our 
most valuable resources. “Man cannot 
live by bread alone’—prayer is that 
other food which enables man really to 
live. However, neither children, youth 
nor adults will drift into an effective use 
of prayer.’ Each local church must take 
seriously this responsibility of informing 
and training all its members and families 
at this pot. We must help all our 
people to understand two facts about 
prayer. 

1. The cultivation of a life of prayer re- 
quires planning and discipline. We have 
exhorted people to pray more than we 
have trained them to pray. We might 
as well stand before an audience and ex- 
hort some person to come forward and 
play the organ or the violin. 

We work to acquire other skills. Dur- 
ing the Christian Mission a young person 
said of Muriel Lester, “It was not what 
she said about prayer, but you just felt 
that she got a lot out of prayer.” Some- 
one else said, “She has earned the right 
to talk to us about prayer.” Few per- 
sons have given more continuous and 
persistent attention to acquiring any 
skill than she has given to prayer. When 
we see a skilled typist or skater we know 
that the skill has cost that person time, 
attention and practice. Muriel Lester 
and Kagawa have put the same measure 
of planning and discipline into prayer 
which we all put into the acquiring of 
other skills. 

When Jesus returned one day from a 
season of prayer, his disciples realized 
that he had something which they 
needed, and they asked him to help them 
get it—“Lord, teach us to pray.” These 
men had been accustomed to formal 
prayers from childhood, but when they 
noted the effect of prayer on Jesus, they 
instinctively reached out for help. They 
needed instruction and discipline. It is 
the church’s business to get every per- 
son to want to improve his prayer life. 

2. We must learn that prayer is not a 
process by which a man can get what he 
wants. St. Paul says, “Be not conformed 
to this world, but be transformed by the 
renewing of your minds that you may 
discover the will of God.” This repeated 
experience of “practicing the presence of 
God” transforms one’s desires until he 
comes to want what God wants. If all 
people could go through this experience, 
the Kingdom of God would come on 
earth. 

Prayer is such a personal matter that 
each church must locate responsibility 
for cultivating it throughout the congre- 
gation. No two persons are alike, no two 
families are alike, and no two churches 
are alike. As in acquiring other skills, 
each person must begin where he is. 

The church should select a person or a 
committee to make a quiet, tactful sur- 


COMMUNION WITH THE 
INFINITE 


Happy is the family 
Whose members 
places, 
As well as those where many 
gather; 


love quiet 


Who know the beauty of the 
night— 

The quiet shining of the stars— 

Who love moonlight not less than 


lamplight, 
And feel the touch of mystery 
And lay hold upon the infinite. 


Such a family shall be at one with 
nature, 
And in tune with the universe, 
And shall know that God lives, 
Even when the seats of the 
mighty are shaken. 


L. Foster Woop 
in Beatitudes for the Family 


vey of the situation in that church. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the 
homes. Exceptionally good literature 
can be secured and provided for the 
homes and the teachers of children. The 
problem of preventing young people from 
dropping prayer out of their lives because 
of their experiences in school is also re- 
ceiving much attention. 

Unless we can establish the habit of 
personal and private prayer, public 
prayer and corporate worship will have 
little meaning. However, the committee 
should give particular attention to train- 
ing people in corporate prayer, or public 
worship. Churches are increasingly in- 
troducing periods of silence during the 
service. With the radio at home and the 
other noises today, the church becomes 
about the only place to which many 
people can go for silence. People should 
be encouraged to use prayer as an aid to 
physical and mental health. Exceptional 
inexpensive pamphlets and books can be 
secured on these phases of prayer.— 
From Rethink Your Program Now, is- 
sued by the Kansas City Council of 
Churches. 


LEARNING BY DOING 


Already reports are coming in, telling 
how church school pupils took active 
part in planning and carrying out this 
year’s American Friendship Program. In 
a number of church schools a class of 
pupils or a junior choir studied about 
Negro spirituals and sang them as part 
of the three worship services. In Auburn, 
Maine, pupils learned of a Negro boy in 
the hospital, so made friends with him 
and did friendly things for him. 


LENTEN READINGS FOR 
CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


Two booklets we recommend unre- 
servedly: 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
published by the Connecticut Council 
of Churches. The purpose of this book 
with its daily Lenten readings and the 
use to which it may be put is suggested 
in the following letter which appears 
on page 1, signed by the executive sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Council: 

Dear Boys and Girls: 

This Lenten book is written to help 
you to discover God’s ways in the world, 
as shown in nature, in Jesus’ life, and in 
God’s dependence on all people. The 
stories, pictures, prayers, hymns and 
Bible references used tell the many ways 
people have made these discoveries. 

We hope that you will follow many 
of the suggestions made in the book and 
that you will have a translation of the 
Bible such as Moffatt’s to use with some 
of the readings. 

Use the book as a guide for worship 
and conversation with your family, with 
your friends and by yourself sometime 
each day. 

Sincerely yours, 
Everert A. Bascock 


A little nearer Easter a second book- 
let, Life Goes On and On, will be found 
extremely useful for home reading also. 
This has been arranged by Mrs. Grace 
E. Mayer-Oakes and Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, and is published by the Uni- 
tarian Division of Education. It has 
to do particularly with spring festivals 
and Easter. 

Single copies of both booklets are 10 
cents; 8 cents in quantities of twenty- 
five or more. Order from the Univer- 
salist Publishing House. 


A TIMELY COURSE FOR 
EIGHT- AND NINE-YEAR-OLDS 


Learnine How to Serrie Disputes. By 
Lucy King DeMoss. The Bethany 
Press, St. Louis, Mo. $1.00. 


This book is designed as a weekday 
or vacation school text but may well be 
used in the church Sunday school. It 
starts “with the pupils where they are” 
and makes a direct attack on that most 
grave of human problems—how to live 
in peace and harmony. 

The book may be used as a unit in 
itself, but would be most effective if fol- 
lowed by a course on the causes of world 
friction and techniques for settling inter- 
national disputes. Third grade is the 
age level for which the course is planned, 
but it could easily be adapted for use 
with an older group. 

There are exceptionally good materials 
for the teacher’s guidance—suggested ac- 
tivities, stories, worship materials and a 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


News of Churches and Church People 


A Golden Wedding Anniversary 


Rev. George L. Mason and Mrs. Ma- 
son celebrated at the Universalist church 
in Orange, Mass., the fiftieth anniversary 
of their wedding. 

The Enterprise and Journal of Orange 
carried the following interesting sketch: 

Miss Nellie Marie Moore of Enfield 
became the wife of George Lincoln Ma- 
son of West Lebanon, Maine, on Febru- 
ary 9, 1892, their marriage being solem- 
nized in the parsonage of the Free Baptist 
church of Barrington, N. H. For a year 
the couple made their home at West 
Lebanon, Mr. Mason earning the family 
livelihood by the occupation of farming. 
The latter then accepted a call to his 
first parish at Strafford Bow Lake, N. H., 
a Free Baptist church in the period be- 
fore this denomination was united with 
the regular Baptist Church. After 
preaching on a license for one year he 
was ordained June 6, 1894. 

Mr. Mason was preaching at the Free 
Baptist church in Centre Sandwich, 
N. H., when in 1900 he resigned to en- 
ter the Theological Seminary (Congre- 
gational). After studying there for two 
years he served two Congregational 
churches in Vermont, supplying a Meth- 
odist church for two years meanwhile in 
addition. Mr. Mason occupied the post 
of superintendent of schools in one of 
these towns and Mrs. Mason taught one 
term under his jurisdiction. 

Leaving Vermont in 1905, the couple 
went to Rochester, N. H., Mr. Mason’s 
birthplace, where he assumed the pas- 
torate of the Unitarian church. Four 


years later they moved to Green Har- 
bor, Marshfield, Mass., Mr. Mason hav- 
ing accepted the ministry of the Unitar- 
ian church there. Between the years 
1916 and 1923 the Masons were located 
in North Orange, Mass., where Mr. Ma- 
son served the Universalist church. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1923 they lived at 
Hartland, Vt., and Mr. Mason occupied 
the pulpit of the Universalist church. 
The winter of 1925-1926 was spent at 
South Woodstock, Vt., where Mr. Mason 
preached in the church of the same creed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason maintained a legal 
residence at Smiths, Enfield, Mass., from 
1924 to 1927, during part of which time 
Mrs. Mason served as housekeeper for 
her brother there. 

Mr. Mason’s retirement from the min- 
istry was after thirty years of service in 
that field. Both Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
are members of the First Universalist 
Church of Orange, Mass., this affiliation 
bringing to a total of four the denomina- 
tions in which they have had member- 
ship and five denominations in which 
Mr. Mason has preached since he entered 
the service of the church in 1893. Mrs. 
Mason is a member of the Philomath 
and Outlook Clubs. Their two sons 
served as volunteers in the First World 
War during 1918. 

Mr. Mason, a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege, has been a contributor to news- 
papers in one way or another since the 
age of fifteen, and during his residence 
in Orange has written a weekly column 
for the Enterprise and Journal. 


GEORGE LAPOINT 
CALLED TO NEWTON 


Rev. George Melvin Lapoint accepted 
a call to Channing Unitarian Church of 
Newton, Mass., and began his duties 
Sunday, February 15. 

Mr. Lapoint was born at Lowell, 
Mass., April 24, 1906, graduated from 
the high school of that city in 1925, en- 
tered first St. Lawrence University at 
Canton, N. Y., then went to Tufts, 
graduating in 1932 and preparing for the 
ministry in the Tufts School of Religion. 
Called to the Universalist church in Nor- 
way, Maine, he was ordained in January, 
1934. After two years in Norway he 
was sent by the Association of Univer- 
salist Women to their missionary field 
in North Carolina, and was located in 
Kinston for four years. After a short 
pastorate in Scranton, Pa., he returned 
to Tufts for advanced study, becoming 
at the same time an assistant in philos- 
ophy. He received his M.A. in 1941 
and has continued to teach, meanwhile 
supplying in various . Universalist and 
Unitarian pulpits. 

Mrs. Lapoint (Regina Cary) is a 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, 


the former leaders of the Universalist 
mission in Japan, and is deeply inter- 
ested in church activities, especially those 
concerning the young. 


HOPE HILTON ORDAINED 


Massachusetts Universalist authorities 
on February 1 staged a service of recog- 
nition of the ordination of Miss Hope 
Hilton to the ministry. Miss Hilton is 
a Beverly girl. Hence the “recognition” 
took place in the First Universalist 
Church of Beverly. She has been at- 
tending the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. Hence she was examined for or- 
dination in Connecticut. She is a great 
admirer of Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes. 
Hence she decided to be ordained in 
Maine. 

All these diverse factors resulted in 
long ecclesiastical discussions as _ to 
whether or not Maine could proceed to 
act on the basis of what Connecticut had 
found out. As it was decided that Maine 
could not so act, Miss Hilton was pri- 
vately ordained in Connecticut after she 
successfully passed her examination. 

At the service in Beverly, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose preached the sermon. Rev. 


Stanley G. Spear offered a prayer of con- 
secration and welcomed her into the min- 
istry. Rev. Arthur W. Webster gave 
the charge to the minister, and Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
assisted in the service of worship. 

Rev. Hope Hilton is now minister of 
the Universalist church in Olinda, On- 
tario, Canada. 


LEROY CONGDON INSTALLED 
AT WAKEFIELD 


Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon was installed 
as minister of our church in Wakefield, 
Mass., on Sunday, January 11. 

Rev. Albert C. Niles, pastor of the 
Universalist church in South Weymouth, 
Mass., gave the invocation. The sermon 
was on “Craftsmen of the Soul” and was 
preached by Dr. Robert Cummins. Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons, superintendent of 
churches for Massachusetts, presented 
Mr. Congdon, and John M. Petersen, 
chairman of the standing committee of 
the church, performed the act of installa- 
tion. Dr. Roger F. Etz gave the prayer 
of installation. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, general secretary of the Uni- 
versalist Church, on behalf of the 
denomination, by Rev. Revilo M. 
Standish, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church, Wakefield, and by Dr. Austin 
Rice, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Wakefield, on behalf of the 
ministers of the town. 

Mr. Congdon pronounced the bene- 
diction. 


ANNA P. BAILEY 


Rey. Anna P. Bailey died in a hospital 
at Concord, N. H., January 28, 1942. 
Funeral services were held at North- 
wood, N. H., February 1, and were con- 
ducted by Rev. James S. Speese. Inter- 
ment was at Ridge Cemetery. 

Anna Peabody was born August 8, 
1860, at Eastport, Maine, the daughter 
of George A. and Margaret T. Peabody. 
She received her schooling at Eastport 
and at Mount Holyoke Seminary. She 
first took Congregational fellowship, but 
became a Universalist minister in June, 
1911. 

She was married June 17, 1891, to Rev. 
Joseph Ayrault Bailey, a Baptist clergy- 
man. He broke down in health over 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mrs. Bailey has served churches in 
Spencer, North Dana, and Dana Centre, 
Mass., and Kingfield, North Jay and 
Oakfield, Maine. Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
her successor at Kingfield, writes, “She 
was much liked and did a fine piece of 
work although she labored under some 
difficulties because of the illness of her 
husband. This tied her down consider- 
ably.” 

For many years she and her husband 
lived in Portsmouth, N. H. Her hus- 
band survives her. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1942 
WINDOWS DEDICATED 
IN PASADENA 


The new beatitude windows for 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 


were dedicated February 1 by Rey. C. C. 


Blauvelt, D. D., pastor, and the congre- 
gation. 

One was presented by Mrs. Warren 
D. Parker in memory of her husband 
Professor Parker. 

Another in honor of Fred K. and Mary 
I. Rexford “for their modest example of 
devotion to this church” was presented 
by Myrtie and Emma Lincoln. 

A third window presented by Eleanor 
M. Bissell and Flora B. Harper was dedi- 
cated by the congregation “in apprecia- 
tion of their long and loyal service to the 
cause of Universalism and this church.” 

A window presented by Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson, representing God in 
Nature, showed bluebirds, robins, hepat- 
icas, and the fleur-de-lis of France for 
her Homet ancestors, and was dedicated 
to the birds and their music. 

All windows were dedicated to the 
worship of God, the Spirit that sendeth 
light, in remembrance of Jesus, and in 
gratitude to the minds that conceived 
and the hands that wrought the beautiful 
windows. 


HAL KEARNS ON 
DEFENSE WORK 


Rev. Hal T. Kearns of Auburn, N. Y., 
who was granted leave of absence from 
his church last fall to serve as director 
of youth personnel at the N. Y. A. resi- 
dent work center in Auburn, has resigned 
that position to accept appointment as 
executive secretary of the Cayuga Health 
Association. This organization is seek- 
ing to eradicate tuberculosis and social 
diseases and is largely supported by the 
sale of Christmas seals. Mr. Kearns will 
also continue to-serve as executive secre- 
tary of the Auburn Council of Social 
Agencies. 

As his work is a vital part of the na- 
tional defense program, he will remain 
on leave of absence from his pulpit at 
least until the annual church meeting in 
April, but will continue to do a consider- 
able amount of parish work. The church 
services will be conducted by Rev. 
Hermon L. Brockway of Ithaca, N. Y. 


FROM WATERLOO, IOWA 


Succeeding Dr. Charles N. Shane, who 
served for thirteen consecutive years, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kenney was elected presi- 
dent of the board of our church here 
at the annual meeting held on January 5. 
Other officers elected were Guy Van 
Fleet, vice-president, Mrs. Richard 
Shane, secretary, Miss Florence Edger- 


ton, treasurer, and Mrs. Frances Henson, 


collector. 

Under the leadership of Guy Van 
Fleet, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee for the coming year, the every-mem- 
ber canvass has been oversubscribed for 
the first time in years. 

On Wednesday, January 28, the pas- 


tor, Rev. Paul P. Felt, and his family 
moved into the new parsonage, which 
has been erected on a corner of the 
church lot. The building committee con- 
sisted of Ralph Alexander, Harold 
Hocken and Guy Van Fleet. 

At a meeting on January 21, the first 
steps were taken in the reorganization of 
the Men’s Club, which has been inactive 
for some time. 

At the annual meeting the A. U. W. 
reported the most active year in its his- 
tory. Officers for the coming year in- 
clude Mrs. J. B. LaVine, president, Mrs. 
Richard Shane, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Henry Dale, secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Nellie M. Housden is the new 
chairman of the membership and parish 
visitation committee. A revision of the 
membership list is being completed, and 
the members of the committee are mak- 
ing regular calls throughout the city. 

The outlook for the church is en- 
couraging. One of the most promising 
signs is the fact that young married 
people with children are forming an in- 
creasing proportion of the church at- 
tendance on Sunday mornings. 


TWO SEAMEN 
VISIT HEADQUARTERS 


Rey. Douglas Frazier had two visitors 
at headquarters on February 12—Joseph 
Keating of Concord, Mich., formerly 
president of the Y.P.C.U. in his home 
chureh, and Philip Gocal of Pennsyl- 
vania, both seamen. Their ship was in 
dock in Boston for a few days. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


This season will mark the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the Universalist summer 
meetings begun at The Weirs, N. H., by 
Dr. Quillen Shinn. In 1901 they were 
established at Ferry Beach Park. The 
high quality of the first session, August 
4-6, 1882, may be judged by the roster 
of speakers, which included A. J. Pat- 
terson, E. C. Bowles, James Pullman, 
A. A. Miner, B. F. Eaton, George H. 
Emerson and L. B. Fisher. Any Univer- 
salist in possession of literature or other 
mementos of the meetings at The Weirs 
is asked to communicate with the secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
An historical exhibit next summer will 
contain group photographs taken at The 
Weirs. 

Ferry Beach songs resounded in the 
vestry of the Wakefield, Mass., church 
January 21 when the young people staged 
a performance called “The Ferry Beach 
Follies.” 

Secretary Needham gave the stereopti- 
con lecture at the church in South Wey- 
mouth, Mass., January 15, following a 
parish supper, at Framingham, Mass., 
February 8, to the Y.P.C.U., and at 
Quincy, Mass., February 9, to members 
of the Women’s Association. 

Mrs. Howard Steere of Providence, 
R. L., is planning activities for the pre- 
season period early in July. Recent 
visitors at her home included Mr. and 
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Mrs. George Allen of Gardner, Mass., 
and Secretary Needham. Mrs. Allen, 
popularly known as “Winnie,” is the 
chef-steward at the Quillen. 

The late Ella A. Dow of Boston at- 
tended the institutes on world affairs the 
past three summers. 


LEAGUE OF UNIVERSALIST MEN 


In the eighty-eight parishes of Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire there are thirty-nine organized 
men’s groups. The members of the 
league’s central committee are attending 
as many of these club meetings as pos- 
sible. Several churches have inactive 
clubs and the league officers plan to as- 
sist in their revival. 

Roy Simmons, a parole officer in 
Rhode Island, gave an informatory talk 
on his work to members of the Men’s 
Fellowship of the Church of the Media- 
tor in Providence, January 20. R. F. 
Needham, field secretary of the league, 
spoke about the league’s current objec- 
tives. Stanley Hopkins is president of 
the fellowship and Clayton Chase secre- 
tary. 

Members of the Flanders Men’s Club 
at the Framingham, Mass., church were 
guests of the Marlboro club on February 
3. After supper there was a lively game 
of dart baseball. An interesting talk on 
the railway mail service was given by 
William V. Brown, an official of the New 
England division of the postal depart- 
ment. Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pastor of 
the Marlborough church, presided in the 
absence of the president, George Coxon, 
because of defense work. 

The league is conducting a drive for 
new subscriptions to THe CuristTIAN 
Leaver through the efforts of special 
committees in local clubs. 


TAUNTON UNIVERSALISTS 
FORGATHER 


Sixty-five members and friends of the 
First Universalist Church of Taunton, 
Mass., gathered in the vestry of the Uni- 
tarian church January 13 to hear an ad- 
dress by Dr. Robert Cummins on 
significant trends in the Universalist 
denomination and the importance of the 
liberal faith in a world imperiled by 
totalitarianism. 

Sponsored by the trustees of the so- 
ciety and the Women’s Auxiliary an eve- 
ning of good fellowship began with sup- 
per. At the head table were Ralph 
Lincoln, chairman of the board and 
toastmaster, Mrs. Renne Sawyer, presi- 
dent of the auxiliary, Rev. Milton E. 
Cross, pastor of the host church, who 
gave the invocation, Rev. William E. 
Couden of Providence, Mr. Macpherson 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN 8 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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of Providence, and Robert F. Needham 
of Arlington, Mass. Another out-of-town 
guest was Fred S. Lincoln of Stoughton, 
Mass. 

Songs were sung under the leadership 
of Ralph Lincoln with Mrs. Ruth Goff 
at the piano. At the close of the pro- 
gram Mr. Needham showed the colored 
motion pictures taken at the state con- 
vention in Gloucester last May. 

Universalism started in ‘Taunton 
through the preaching of John Murray. 
After the establishment of the chureh 
over a century ago it grew in numbers 
and influence with the rising industrial 
prosperity of the city. Various adverse 
factors after World War I, however, 
caused the church to wane in numbers. 
In 1938, a survey made by Mr. Need- 
ham on behalf of the state convention 
proved the advisability of closing the 
church edifice. Demolition of the struc- 
ture is now pending. 

Appreciation was expressed to the Uni- 
tarians for the use of their facilities for 
the meeting. 


MURRAY BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION IN READING, PA. 


Although our church here has a mem- 
bership of only thirty, sixty-three people 
attended a banquet and service on 
December 10 to celebrate the Murray 
Bicentennial. Miss Ida M. East served 
as chairman. 

The dinner was held at a restaurant 
near the church, in a private dining room, 
where pictures of Murray, Thomas Pot- 
ter, and the Potter church had been 
hung. 

Immediately after dinner, the service 
was held in the chapel of the Church of 
Our Father. This was led by Rev. Har- 
vey W. E. Swanson, minister of the 
church. Mrs. Arthur G. Bailey, grand- 
daughter-in-law of one of the church’s 
most beloved ministers, gave a paper on 
Thomas Potter. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, 
pastor of the Church of the Restoration 
of Philadelphia, gave the address. 


PULPIT SUPPLY 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


February 1; Rev. O. Herbert McKen- 
ney at East Boston; Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, D.D., at Essex; Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., at Gloucester; Rev. Doug- 
las Frazier at Milford; Berchard Royce 
at Foxboro. 

February 8: Maurice Cobb at East 
Boston; Rev. Ulysses 8. Milburn, D. D., 
at Essex; Berchard Royce at Foxboro; 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons at Gloucester; 
Rev. Carl A. Hempel at Milford; Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, D. D., at Swampscott. 


MARGARET WINCHESTER 
IN SUFFOLK 


Miss Margaret Winchester of the 
G.S.S.A. staff and a member of the 
Suffolk Committee spent the week com- 
mencing January 5 in Suffolk, Va., sur- 
veying the work now being done at our 
Neighborhood House. While there she 
was joined by Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of 


Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., also a member 
of the Suffolk Committee, and Mrs. Sal- 
lie Wilkins Blanchard of Red Hill, N. C., 
chairman of the Social Action Committee 
of the National A. U. W. 

The following week Miss Winchester 
spent meeting with leaders in our east- 
ern North Carolina churches, including 
Outlaw’s Bridge, Kinston, Shelter Neck, 
Clinton, Red Hill, and Rocky Mount. 
Returning to Boston she met with Uni- 
versalist groups in Philadelphia at the 
Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration. On her way to Suf- 
folk she was able to spend a Sunday 
morning at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington, visit- 
ing church-school classes and later at- 
tending morning church service. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


The eighth annual session of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs is set for August 
15-22 at some inland and mountain loca- 
tion. Prof. Melvin H. Laatsch has been 
re-elected dean. Through Dr. Josef 
Hane and Dr. Arthur I. Andrews this 
institute has co-operated with the World 
Friendship Institute of Melrose, Mass., 
and the College Group of the North 
Congregational Church in Cambridge. 
Mrs. Carol T. Restall of Melrose is the 


secretary. 


MALDEN CHURCH ACTIVE 


The Universalist church in Malden, 
Rev. Charles H. Monbleau, minister, has 
seen growth in all departments. A gym- 
nasium group for men and boys has met 
weekly in a near-by high school under 
the supervision of the minister. An in- 
novation this year was the Christmas 
morning candlelight service at six o’clock, 
attended by more than one hundred fifty 
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persons. Parish suppers have been so 
popular that an extra one was held as a 
New Year’s supper, and, one hundred 
eighty-five were served. The Social Hall 
has been open for a new community 
project each Wednesday, when women 
of the city make surgical dressings for 
the local hospital. Youth Sunday was 
observed January 18, with Robert T. 
Dick, director of religious education, and 
members of the Y. P. C. U. taking part 
in the service. A promotional commit- 
tee has been appointed by the board of 
trustees, whose chief function is to in- 
crease the morning congregations. Four 
men have served in the vestibule each 
Sunday as a hospitality committee, and 
a club of one hundred members is being 
formed, membership in which necessi- 
tates bringing five guests to church dur- 
ing this year. The average attendance 
to date is an increase of more than 10 
per cent over the same period last year. 


SOME LENTEN PLANS 


A fine series of Lenten services for 
Wednesday evenings has been planned 
by the pastor of our church in Malden, 
Mass., Rev. Charles H. Monbleau. Dr. 
William Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., 
Dr. Halford E. Luccock, professor of 
homiletics and pastoral theology at Yale 
Divinity School, Dean-Emeritus Charles 
R. Brown of Yale Divinity School, Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks of Washington, and 
Dr. Harmon Rockwell Potter, dean of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, are the 
speakers. 

At Marlborough, Mass., on Wednesday 
nights also, the speakers include two 
Episcopal rectors, Baptist, Methodist 
and Congregational ministers, Rev. Dana. 
McLean Greeley (Unitarian) of Boston, 
and Rev. Albert C. Niles (Universalist) 
of Weymouth, Mass. The services are 
union services held in different churches. 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Universalist pas- 
tor, is co-operating. 


WOMEN’S UNION HOLDS 
ALL-DAY MEETING 


The Women’s Union of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Somerville, Mass., 
held an all-day meeting on February 3. 
It commenced at 10:30 a. m. with a 
business meeting, after which the mis- 
sionary department presented a North 
Carolina program with Mrs. E. L. 
Houghton as chairman. Luncheon was. 
served under the direction of Mrs. 
George B. Whiting. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Rey. Edna P. Bruner, field 
worker for the denomination, whose topic 
was “World Relations and Christian. 
Citizenship.” 


BOOKS BY UNIVERSALISTS 


Two books by eminent Universalist 
authors appear on the latest quarterly 
bulletin of the General Theological 
Library, Boston, in a list of standard 
works on “Religion and Economics,” 
prepared by Prof. Harry F. Ward, M.A., 
LL.D. The books are Old Testament 
Law for Bible Students, by Hon. Roger 
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Sherman Galer, and Rich and Poor in 
the New Testament, by the late Prof. 
Orello Cone. Judge Galer is well known 
to the present generation. Those of the 
older generation will recall Dr. Cone as 
a recognized New Testament scholar, 
sometime professor in the theological 
school of St. Lawrence University, and 
widely known through his scholarly work, 
Paul, the Man, the Missionary and the 
Teacher. 


BELATED NEWS 
BUT THRILLING 


Two weddings have taken place in the 
last few months at Universalist head- 
quarters, 16 Beacon Street. 

On November 21, Miss Barbara Hol- 
lingsworth, secretary in a Boston firm, 
was married to Paul H. Beck, who is 
connected with an aviation service. The 
ceremony was performed by Dr. Emer- 
son Hugh Lalone, and was witnessed by 
the bridegroom’s mother, father and 
grandmother, and the bride’s aunt, Mrs. 
Royal Needham, long of our Washington 
church, and the bride’s sister and brother- 
in-law. 

On January 5 another young couple 
went to 16 Beacon Street seeking a 
minister. They were put in charge of 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, who told how to 
get a waiver of the Five-Day Law and 
a license. In about two hours they re- 
turned with the necessary document and 
the ceremony was performed by Mr. 
Frazier in the fourth floor room before 
an altar specially and speedily made 
ready by Mrs. Frazier and Miss Susan 
M. Andrews. The bride was Diana R. 
Doutt and the bridegroom Richard V. 
Boobjeig, a sailor connected with the 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Service. Both 
had attended the University of Chicago. 


FELLOWSHIP OF 
PACIFISTS ESTABLISHED 


The Midwest Fellowship of Unitarian 
Pacifists was recently organized by mem- 
bers from eight Unitarian institutions in 
the Chicago area. The first regular meet- 
ing was held on February 1. Officers are 
Dr. Homer A. Jack, chairman, William 
Legant, vice-chairman, Mrs. Ruth 
Dahlke, secretary, and Nelson Moore, 
treasurer. 

The official purposes of the fellowship 
are: 

1. To assist, in whatever ways pos- 
sible, prospective and classified con- 
scientious objectors. 

2. To promote, in the Unitarian and 
liberal churches, a factual and tolerant 
understanding of those who cannot 
participate in or support war. 

3. To work for the use of constructive 
and nonviolent methods of social change 
as the only right and effectual means 
consistent with a religion devoted to the 
love of truth and the service of man. 


DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
AND FREE FRANCE 


We learn from Free French head- 
quarters in London that Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer is carrying on with the work 
of his famous hospital at Lambarene in 
the Gaboon. The Gaboon is one of the 
large areas which has rallied to the cause 
of Free France, and Dr. Schweitzer, we 
understand, has identified himself with 
the Free French movement. Special ar- 
rangements were made whereby his wife, 
who was in Vichy, France, has been en- 
abled to join her husband at Lambarene. 

The Free French speak highly of the 
excellent work being done at the hospital, 
especially the scientific research of the 
Schweitzer Institute. Both Europeans 
and natives alike share in the benefits 
of the hospital, and this is especially true 
of the Europeans working in the timber 
mills and mines of the region. 

General De Gaulle has sent the follow- 
ing signed message to Dr. Schweitzer: 
“I know your merits and your reputa- 
tion. I thank you for giving your serv- 
ices as you do to aid French science. I 
shall be pleased to see you when I make 
my next voyage to Africa.” 

The Free French high commissioner, 
General Dr. Sice, has made a substantial 
monthly grant for the benefit of the in- 
stitution as a mark of appreciation for 
the excellent work which is being done 
there —The Spiritual Issues of the War. 


CO-OPERATION AS VITAL 
AS ARMIES 


In a recent letter, President Roosevelt 
asserted that Americans need “more than 
armaments and armies” to ensure the 
survival of democracy. Giving his sup- 
port to the annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week by Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews in communities throughout the 
country, February 15 to 22, the Presi- 
dent declared: “Now is the time for men 
of good will in America to stand and 
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work together for national unity, to 
build understanding on the foundation 
of justice and freedom for every citizen.” 

The White House letter was released 
by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, which is sponsoring the 
observance of Brotherhood Week in 
cities and towns throughout the country. 
In his letter, the President called upon 
Americans to resist prejudice and in- 
tolerance, pointing out that “in every 
time of danger in the past, the good 
sense and loyalty of our people has 
repudiated the counsel of those who 
sought to divide and confuse them by 
arousing suspicion and hatred. Let us 
make Brotherhood Week the visible 
demonstration of our faith in each 
other.” 


AUBURN CHURCH EQUIPPED 
AS WAR HOSPITAL 


The Universalist church in Auburn, 
Maine, has been selected as one of four 
churches in the Lewiston-Auburn area 
to be equipped as a war emergency hos- 
pital. Proper facilities for storing medi- 
cal supplies, sheets, blankets and cots 
have been provided. Twenty-five beds 
are needed at once. Parish people hav- 
ing cots (with springs) , sheets, blankets, 
or oil lamps have been asked to give or 
lend them for the “duration.” 


LYNN ASSOCIATION HEARS 
FRANCES WOOD 


The Church School Association of the 
Lynn, Mass., church met on Friday, 
February 6, for a supper meeting in 
charge of Mrs. Herbert Reynolds and 
Mrs. Edwin Hallam. The speaker was 
Miss Frances Wood, field worker for the 
division of education of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


WOMEN MEET IN CAMBRIDGE 


A public meeting of Universalist 
women of Massachusetts was held in the 
Universalist church of Cambridge on 
January 29. It opened at 10:30 a. m. 
with the president, Mrs. George H. Ball, 
presiding. 

The devotional service was led by 
Mrs. Harold C. Hamilton. Mrs. Marion 
Pfaff extended greetings on behalf of the 
local church, and Mrs. Walter Rushworth 
responded. Mrs. Mabel Kunes reported 
on the growth of two of the women’s 
projects, Doolittle Home and Bethany 
Union. 

Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of the 
Youth Fellowship of the Universalist 
Church, spoke on the work and plans of 
the fellowship. A question period fol- 
lowed. : 

The afternoon session opened with 
prayer by Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of 
the Cambridge church. The speaker of 
the day was Rev. Edna P. Bruner, field 
worker for the denomination. Her topic 
was “Dynamic Religion.” 

The meeting was planned by the chair- 
man, Miss Alma Sweet, and was largely 
attended. 
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MONSON GIVES THREE 
MEN TO THE SERVICE 


Three men of the First Universalist 
Church of Monson, Mass., are in the 
Service. Theodore Galas and Dwight 
W. Ellis, Jr., are in the Navy, and 
Charles Buffington in the Army. Mr. 
Buffington’s mother, Mrs. A. J. Buffing- 
ton, is a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of the A. U. W., and an 
active member of the church. 

One of the members of this church, 
Miss Anna Hale, now studying at Green 
Mountain Junior College, is a member 
of a Deputation Team of the college, 
which holds services at convenient times 
in churches. The team will hold a serv- 
ice in this church in April. 

Charles Ricketts, retired from  busi- 
ness and long an active member of this 
church, is recovering from a serious ill- 
ness. Mr. Ricketts is the treasurer, and 
his brother William is now assisting him 
in that office. 

The Ladies’ Society has been active in 
raising money and sewing for the Red 
Cross, under the leadership of Mrs. Fred 


Ellis. 


THE PULLMAN MISSION 


The oldest auxiliary of the Lynn, 
Mass., church is the Pullman Mission, 
established in 1885. Beginning as a 
flower mission, it today raises and dis- 
tributes annually a sum which runs into 
four figures for good causes in parish, 
community, and denomination. 

The mission meets on the second Mon- 
day of each month and at the February 
9*meeting, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general 
field worker for the denomination, was 
the speaker. Mrs. Frank H. Gage was 
hostess. 


HYMNALS WANTED? 


The Peoria, Ill., church has about 
ninety copies of the hymnal, Church 
Harmonies New and Old. They will be 
given away for the payment of carrying 
charges. If interested, write to the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidént 
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VESPER SERVICES AT DANA 


The town of North Dana, Mass., was 
flooded a few years ago for a state water 
project and the Universalist church 
there was sold and the people moved by 
the Government to other towns. From 
the proceeds of the sale of the church, 
a fund has been established which 
finances vesper services occasionally at 
Orange. On February 8, Rev. Douglas 
H. Robbins conducted a musical vesper 
service, the artists assisting coming from 
Springfield. 


A TIMELY COURSE 
(Continued from page 121) 


bibliography. I feel we could find better 
music in The Beacon Song and Service 
Book, but all the other material is ex- 
cellent. This is definitely an activity 
centered course. In the hands of a 


teacher with imagination and tact, it 


should prove an interesting adventure in 
practical Christianity. 
Heven Frazier 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Marion L. Ulmer of Portland, 
Maine, acting secretary of the Maine 
Council of Churches, attended the meet- 
ings of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 9, 10 and 11. In the Weekday 
Church School Section she reported on 
the Credit Plan which has long been 
operative in high schools in the state of 
Maine. 


The Universalist church school in 


Springfield, Vt., is growing. A request — 


by us elicited the following reply: “Will 
you also please send along thirty more 
envelopes for the American Friendship 
Offering. We need about sixty now.” 


Six teachers of the First Universalist 
Church of Salem, Mass., were enrolled 
in the Community School of Religious 
Education which has just completed its 


Boston, Mass. 


five weekly sessions. Rev. Arthur W. 
Webster was registrar of the school. Miss 
Alice Harrison of Lynn taught a class on 
“Guiding the Religious Growth of 
Juniors.” 


The joining of two churches in Orono, 
Maine, St. John’s Universalist and the 
Fellowship Church, is calling for friendly 
adjustments in organizations and pro- 
grams. To help the church school lead- 
ers face their responsibilities with under- 
standing, Rev. Raymond J. Baughan, 
Jr., asked that Miss Margaret Winches- 
ter of the G.S.S.A. staff spend a few 
days in Orono. This she did, working 
with individuals, with church school of- 
ficers, teachers and parents. Since re- 
turning, reports of what has actually 
taken place point to the worth of intel- 
ligent guidance at such a time. 


FELLOWSHIP 
(Continued from page 120) 
Suggested fellowship events: 
1. Dedication Day. 
2. Christian Family Week luncheon. 


3. A silver tea for North Carolina 
medical work. 


4, All-day sewing with basket lunch 
for Red Cross, local hospital, the com- 
munity poor. 


5. Special home gatherings: (a) For 
small group study. (b) Easter Mon- 
day breakfast. (c) At homes. 


* * * 


For the information of groups inter- 
ested in unique programs for associa- 
tion meetings is the report from the 
Women’s Association of Beverly, Mass., 
highly recommending the book reviews 
given by Mrs. Robert M. Rice of Arling- 
ton, Mass., under the title, “Thumbnail 
Sketches of the New Books.” Her per- 
sonality is charming, and her treatment 
unique and skillful. 

The group also reports that the finan- 
cial returns were fine, even after deduct- 
ing the federal tax. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the 
morning service at the Unitarian church 
in Sharon, Mass., February 15, on ac- 
count of the illness of Dr. Rowland 
Gray-Smith, who had an attack of grippe. 
Dr. Van Schaick will preach in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church 
February 22. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks has been in Bos- 
ton the past week preaching at the 
noonday services at King’s Chapel Tues- 
day to Friday inclusive. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone acted as 
chairman of what was perhaps the first 
Religious Book Week in the world which 
was held in Boston from February 15 
to 21. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem is now serving 
as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Hartford, Wis., and is con- 
tinuing his service as associate director 
of Goodwill Community Center in Mil- 
waukee. 


Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon, pastor of 
our Wakefield, Mass., church, spoke at 
a supper meeting on February 13 when 
the Men’s Club of his church was guest 
of the Melrose Comrades. 


Earl F. Case, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the First Universalist 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., took charge 
of the Sunday service January 25 while 
Mr. Kapp was at the Wayside Inn Re- 
treat. He spoke on “Obey the Law” and 
was assisted by John D. Brush, Gordon 
R. Lunger, and Cleon Wait. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews and her sis- 
ter Mabel entertained the ladies of the 
headquarters staff at their home in 
Brookline on February 3. 


Obituary 
WILLIAM P. TREADWELL 


William P. Treadwell of Danbury, Conn., died 
in Danbury Hospital on Sunday evening, January 
25. He was a lifelong member of the Universalist 
church and a charter member of the Y. P.C. U. 
fifty years ago. He was “always abounding” in 
work for the church he loved and served, Sundays 
and weekdays, and had served it in official capaci- 
ties. He was a member of Company G. Connecticut 
National Guard for many years and served as a 
corporal. He is survived by his wife, two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. George Gammie and Mrs. Albert Mead, 
two brothers, four grandchildren, and_ several 
nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services were held in Danbury on 
Wednesday, January 28, and were conducted by 
his pastor, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D. D. 
Burial was in the family plot in Mountainview 
Cemetery, New Fairfield, Conn. 


Notices 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Feb. 24-27: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., 
President, American Unitarian Association. 
Mar. 3 and 4: Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., 

The University of Chicago Chapel. 


Mar. 5 and 6: Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, 
Temple Israel. 

Mar. 10-13: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, 
D.D., Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York, 

Mar. 17-20: Rev. Walton E. Cole, Second 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 24-27: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., 


First Parish, Milton, Mass. 
* * * 

In Holy Week, Monday to Friday, March 24 
to 27, inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister of King’s Chapel, will preach at the 
noon services, 


Vesper services will be held at 5 p.m. every 
day, except Saturday, during Holy Week. 
* * * 

April 7-10: Rev. Von Ogden Vogt, D.D., First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, Ill. 

April 14-16: Rev. Edwin P. Booth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor at Boston University School of Theology. 

April 17: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, D.D., The 
First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 21-24: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
Dean-Emeritus of the Divinity School, Yale 
University. 

April 28 and 29: Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa. 


CHAPIN HOME, 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Services at 3:30 p. m. 


February 22: Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New 
York, N. Y. 

March 8: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

March 22: Rev. Howard V. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Communion Service 

April 12: Rev. Griswold Williams, Floral 
Park, Long Island, N. Y. 

April 26: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brook- 
ivxiw ING we 

May 10: Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Hingham, 
Mass. 


May 24: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., New 
Work; N:)Y-: 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Accepted transfer of Rey. Clifford R. Stetson 
from the New York Convention. 
Accepted transfer of Rev. Duane Kelly Lyon 
from the Maine Convention. 
Alfred H. Heininger, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee will convene at ‘Betts Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, on March 2, 1942, at 
10 a. m., for the examination of Walter E. Kel- 
lison “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
Church.”’ 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Noted death of Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D. D., 
of Nashua, N. H., on November 25, 1941. 

Noted death of Rev. Anna Peabody Bailey of 
Portsmouth, N. H., on January 28, 1942. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harry W. 
Taylor to the Central Committee. 

J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


Local and Suburban 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee will meet at the First Univer- 
salist Church (Throop Memorial), Pasadena, on 
February 23, 1942, for the examination of J. 
Murray Gay “as to his fitness in abilities, charac- 
ter and purpose for the ministry of the Univer- 
salist Church.” 

Percy T. Smith, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license of Miss Hope Hilton for one 
year. 
Granted one-year license of an ordained clergy- 
man to Rev. A. Avery Gates, S.T.D. 
Authorized ordination of Miss Hope Hilton. 
Noted ordination of Miss Hope Hilton. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Renewed one-year license of Robert T. Dick. 
The Committee will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, February 24, 1942, at 
1:30 p. m., for the examination of Morris Reed 
Robinson “‘as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 


Church,”’ Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


Church Organizations should be using 


“Behold the Sower” 


A chronicle play of John Murray 
By Griswold Williams 


May be used as a complete pageant 


Separate scenes may be presented independently 
by smaller groups 


An appealing dramatic arrangement of important events 
in the history of the Universalist Church 


Single copy - 


15 cents 


For groups presenting the play—Special price of 
5 wents per copy in lots of five or more copies 


Order from the UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 
Dad: Well, what kind of grades did 


you make in your finals? 

Son: All right in everything but one 
study, and in that I am like Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Dad: Why, how’s that? 


Son: I went down in history —Grit. 


Drug Clerk: May I sell you some 
cockroach powder? 

Customer: But we’re not troubled 
with roaches! 

Drug Clerk: Listen, lady, it ain’t safe 
to ignore the danger of a Japanese in- 
vasion.—Foreign Service, V. F. W. 


“See my new purse? It just matches 
my shoes.” 

“What’s in it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then you’re wrong. It matches your 
hat!”"—The Watchman-Examiner. 


Teacher: Give me a sentence with 
an object. 
Boy: Teacher, you are very beau- 


tiful. 


Teacher: What is the object? 
Boy: A good mark—The Watch- 


man-Examiner. 


“Oh, I'm so glad to get my feet on 
vice versa again,” said the lady as the 
airplane landed. 

“My dear,” said her friend patiently, 
“you don’t mean vice versa, you mean 
terra cotta..—The Watchman-Exam- 
mer. 


Police Officer: 
to commit suicide. 

Judge: By what means? 

Police Officer: He was watching a 
newsreel at the movies. When the pic- 
ture showed Hitler—he started to ap- 
plaud!—Foreign Service, V. F. W. 


Judge, this man tried 
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President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 
Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 
Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 
School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., Dean 


Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 


Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 
Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D. D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 


ean 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


